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THE NEW VOGUE OF HISTORICAL FICTION 


HARLAN HATCHER’ 


We have lately been enjoying both in England and America a re- 
vival of the historical novel. Each publishing season offers a few 
novels of this type, but at certain intervals the interest gets out of 
hand and a runaway vogue is on. Roughly speaking, this has hap- 
pened at least once in every generation in the last century. 

The Walter Scott of Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Quentin Durward, and 
The Talisman, and the James Fenimore Cooper of The Spy, The 
Last of the Mohicans, and The Prairie burst sensationally upon the 
1820’s; to be re-echoed in the next decade by Bulwer-Lytton’s Last 
Days of Pompeii. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and The Virginians, 
Kingsley’s Hypatia and Westward Ho!, Charles Reade’s Cloister and 
the Hearth, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, and Hawthorne’s The House 
of Seven Gables and The Scarlet Letter, all appeared with tremendous 
effect in the 1850’s and 1860’s. Lew Wallace provided the 1880’s 
with Ben Hur. 

At the close of the 1890’s a seven-year vogue got under way dur- 
ing which millions of copies of historical romances of all sorts were 
bought and devoured by the expanding American public which had 
just had its romantic little war with Old Spain. 

In the first few weeks of the twentieth century, four of the five 
leading best sellers were historical romances: Paul Leicester Ford’s 
Janice Meredith, a story of the American Revolution from 1774 to 
Yorktown, was first; Winston Churchill’s Richard Carvel, also in the 

' Dr. Hatcher is professor of English at Ohio State University, author and critic of 


note, and a popular contributor to the English Journal. Some of his better-known 
works are Tunnel Hill and Patterns of Wolften (novels), and Creating the American Novel. 
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time of the Revolution, was second; Edwin Caskoden’s When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower, a romance of Tudor England, was third; Wes- 
cott’s David Harum interrupted the sequence and ranked fourth; 
and F. Marion Crawford’s Via Crucis, a tale of the Second Crusade, 
came fifth. In the following April, Mary Johnston’s To Have and To 
Hold, a story of colonial Virginia, took first place. 

This huge popularity continued into the next year. In January, 
1901, Maurice Thompson’s Alice of Old Vincennes, a story of life in 
the Northwest during the period of the Revolution, led the proces- 
sion of best sellers. In August it yielded to Winston Churchill’s The 
Crisis, a dramatic novel about the Civil War. Just one year later, 
this proud position was assumed and long held by Owen Wister’s 
The Virginian, a tale of Montana cattlemen in the days when ro- 
mance was still reality. 

This orgy of historical romance lasted about seven years, from 
1895 to 1902, and then rather abruptly ceased. By that time the 
public was satiated with its unbalanced diet, and the novelists could 
get on with their work. We were entering upon the “strenuous era.” 
Once more we became absorbed in the immediate present, a new 
generation of writers was coming into power, and the big, world- 
embracing realistic movement with the center of interest in the com- 
plex contemporary scene became dominant. This movement seized 
and held the public attention for about twenty-five years, until the 
beginning of the depression. Since the debacle, the mysterious pen- 
dulum has swung back again, and a new concern for the historical 
past has appeared. Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop 
and Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body were portentous 
forerunners at the end of the 1920’s; Hervey Allen’s Anthony Ad- 
verse was a Clearcut notice that the new vogue was on; and the as- 
tounding reception of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, 
Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage, Vaughan Wilkins’ And So— 
Victoria, and scores of novels of like material but of lesser public in- 
terest, would seem to indicate, on the basis of past experience, that 
another climax is about to be reached. 

How does this new vogue differ from preceding ones? In our 
American fiction it does not differ in the periods chosen for re-crea- 
tion. In general we have had only three eras of authentic legendary 
appeal, and the new vogue, like the old ones, is still exploiting them. 
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They are the full-flavored and heroic past of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times; the romantic days of the Old South that perished in 
the Civil War; and the vigorous era of the Golden West of the 
pioneers, the cattle kings, and the cowboys. 

But these three picturesque periods had been so fully exploited 
at the turn of the century in so many best-selling novels that it 
would appear at first sight that little had been left unsaid or unex- 
plored. Two new elements, however, have made a re-examination 
possible. In the first place, there has grown up a new generation of 
readers on easy terms with Lady Bret and Lady Chatterley, but 
strangers to Janice Meredith and Alice of Old Vincennes. They com- 
prise an audience ripe for novels about a past so little known to them, 
and so far removed from depressed America, Long continued and 
concentrated attention upon the annoyances, the shortcomings, and 
the lack of satisfactions in the immediate present satiated our own 
day as effectively as historical romances fed up a preceding genera- 
tion. People whose incomes had been reduced said they were so 
weary of reading about the underprivileged in American mill towns 
and on farms and plantations that it made their backs tired to think 
of them. They turned for solace to Anthony Adverse, and then to 
Gone with the Wind, and Northwest Passage. 

The other prominent element in our flight back into history was 
the depressed and troubled wonderment somewhere in the dark un- 
conscious as to the cause of our present sickness. How was it possi- 
ble that America with her glorious past of high endeavor, her ulti- 
mate principles of freedom and enterprise, her boundless continent 
and fabulous wealth, had suddenly lost her way? Where did she take 
the wrong turn and leave the main road for an impasse? America, 
traditionally the land with youthful head up and eyes toward the 
future, turned a backward glance over the long but swift-paced 
journey she had made from Plymouth Rock to the WPA. She was 
eager to read about men and women in other days, and how they 
acted in the face of terrific hardship in times more troubled than our 
own; about indomitable Americans pressing forward against Indians, 
witch hunters, British oppressors, stamp taxes, Yankee bandits or 
Southern Rebels, cattle thieves, nestors, and drought and pestilence 
on a wild frontier. 

Such material as this is challenging and inexhaustible enough. 
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But different generations have their peculiar interests and their own 
blind spots. Although they deal with the same three fabulous peri- 
ods, the focus of attention shifts about until that which was once 
central is pushed out to the periphery. And that is what has hap- 
pened in this new vogue of historical novels. Almost without excep- 
tion the present group of novelists eschew the romance that was 
dominant in historical fiction at the turn of the century—in which 
Tory Meredith’s indentured servant, the impertinent Charles 
Fownes, turns out to be the gentlemanly patriot, Colonel John 
Brereton, with whom Janice may marry and live happily ever after- 
wards; in which the virtuous hero Richard Carvel, defrauded of his 
inheritance and kidnapped by pirates, is, after victorious battle for 
his country, restored to his estates and his beloved Dorothy to 
live happily ever after; in which the honorable Virginian, so kind to 
the weak, so dauntless in courage, his outward rudeness encasing a 
heart of gold, is nursed to health by the superior schoolmarm from 
Vermont who marries him, and they live happily ever after. This 
simple old tried and true pattern was really too sentimental to be 
revived for an age disciplined by Joyce, Hemingway, Huxley, and 
Faulkner, and too patently false to satisfy a generation which has at 
least a speaking acquaintance with the brilliant work done by his- 
torians of all kinds in the field of American social, economic, and 
political life. In this present vogue, novelists have imposed upon 
themselves some responsibility for greater fidelity to psychological 
truth and more scientific documentation of material to guarantee 
historical accuracy. 

The result is that the new historical fiction is more realistic in 
tone than that of other cycles. The novelists have been decently re- 
spectful to the great body of verified fact in the legendary periods, 
and they have chosen to endow their characters with motives and 
psychological processes that are recognizably like our own. Consider, 
for example, the new and popularly successful novels dealing with 
the Colonial and Revolutionary days. We no longer even expect a 
romantic tale of danger and young love to warm our disillusioned 
hearts. For we know in advance that our novelists in these debunked 
days are driven by some odd predestination to look into the past in 
order to find that the legendary giants of those days were, after all, 
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only little men like those now living, and that their turbulent times 
were as crude and revolting as our own. 

Walter Edmonds’ widely read Drums along the Mohawk is, among 
many, an excellent exhibit. It is, like many of the others, carefully 
documented even at the risk of certain dreary stretches where the 
filing cards fail to come to life. It is in the soundest tradition of un- 
heroic historical realism in all respects save that of vocabulary and 
idiom, in which the author effects an acceptable compromise with 
current speech. We are shown the blood and filth of the New York 
frontier; we are present at primitive delivery of children in the colo- 
nial wilds; we smell the noisome odors of the unwashed bodies of 
Indians, their beastly breath and the rancid grease with which they 
are smeared. We are present while poor devils are flogged and burned 
within sight and hearing of the fort, and we are confronted with the 
gruesome physiology of scalping: how the bloody knobs catch the 
sun, the flies dart in, and the face falls down out of shape when the 
scalp is cut. It seems to be as compulsory for a modern novelist to 
feature this kind of realistic detail in a crude past as it was for an 
earlier generation of writers to conceal it behind a large facade of ro- 
mance. 

The characters under study are placed in this wretched milieu. 
While we are mildly interested in the attempt of Gilbert Martin and 
his young wife Magdelana to establish a home in the wilderness, we 
are always aware that the struggle is not romantic nor even heroic, 
but grim, hard, a little commonplace, and all in the day’s work. Their 
conversation is equally unexalted. Great heroes, Homeric or Whit- 
manian, carving for themselves and posterity a brave new world, do 
not address their valiant helpmeets in such ultramodern, hardboiled 
novelist vocabulary as that which Gilbert Martin uses to his wife 
Lana when he calls her a bitch; or when, in melting mood, she whis- 
pers back, as if she belonged to the Paris exiles after the war: “Oh, 
Gil! .. . . I did act like a bitch.” In a novel of this tone (and this 
one is excellent of its kind) it seems perfectly natural to discover our 
own cruelties and shortcomings of the war and post-war days re- 
enacted by the patrioteers of the Revolutionary period, as when John 
Wolf is baited, tried, sentenced, and thrown into the hole in order 
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that the commanding officer may be cleared of guilt and his personal 
ambitions furthered. 

Even in so unusual a novel as Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Pas- 
sage, where the author has made a deliberate attempt to resurrect in 
the person of Captain Rogers a genuine hero out of the neglected 
limbo of the Revolutionary era, the final result is not very different 
from those novels which aim at less. Northwest Passage makes the 
most of this picturesque woodsman and rightly builds him up as a 
leader of more than ordinary proportions within the circumscribed 
activity of the Rangers on the march to raid an unprotected Indian 
camp. The Captain certainly has his points, and even if they are 
primarily craft, cunning, and unbelievable ox endurance, they prove 
to be exactly what he needed in the superbly told story of this one 
incredible exploit. And yet we have to admit, however reluctantly, 
that Rogers was essentially dumb and unimaginative, and the minute 
he was confronted with shrewd men of the world and was called upon 
to do something besides dodge behind trees, surprise the savages, 
and make forced marches without food, he faded out of the picture, 
though not without some pathos that the guerrilla chieftain with the 
stout heart should have been trapped and frustrated by British 
guile. 

The novel achieves a flaming vividness by the care with which the 
author has reconstructed this bloody period of conflict, by his power 
to fasten the reader’s eye firmly upon the hardships and the cruelties, 
and by his ability to bind together with sufficient narrative flow a 
mass of detailed observation, research, and description. The result 
is one of the best examples of the new historical fiction; a phenomenal 
piece of realistic writing, of a documentary re-creation of a colorful 
figure and his times, and at least a hint of perspective and illumina- 
tion of the American legend—together with whatever romantic ele- 
ments may be inherent in such material. 

The new novels dealing with Puritan New England have ap- 
proached their subjects in this same hard, modern spirit. There is 
Frances Winwar’s Gallows Hill, for example, which might be about 
share-cropper floggings in the South if it weren’t a novel about witch 
hunting in old Salem days. Some of the episodes are tenderly over- 
laid with sentiment, but the arresting feature of the novel is its mod- 
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ernistic collection of sexually repressed old maids and widows per- 
versely examining the bodies of the accused for evidence of witch- 
craft; its lecherous young men and hysterical children; the hypnoses, 
hallucinations, and other nervous disorders of the time; and the 
sadistic love of cruelty masked under pietistic attitudes and texts 
from the Scriptures. This now familiar material is presented not in 
terms of Puritan psychology but from the point of view of our own 
Freud-oppressed times projected back into that innocent age. And 
we are reminded of the fact that, bad as we may be at present, the 
Founding Fathers were worse.” 

Another good example of modern treatment of early New Eng- 
land is Esther Forbes’ Paradise, which relies for its effect upon the 
massed details of daily family life in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
on the edge of the wilderness under the threat of malodorous Indians 
and filthy squaws, and against the unheroic background of seven- 
teenth-century Boston with its cruelties and its smells, its domestic 
bickerings and neighborhood disputes. 

As for the Civil War and the men who made it, little grandeur 
has survived. This period of conflict has been the most popular sub- 
ject of them all for the new vogue of historical novels. Nearly a 
score of works of fiction in the season 1936-37 dealt with it, and the 
publishers’ announcements for the new year promise as many more. 
Re-examining this tragic era in the disillusioning perspective of the 
World War, and after nearly two decades of hard-hitting fiction 
which has tried to strip from war its legendary glamour, our writers 
in the present vogue have been realistic and astringent and have con- 
tinued to lay bare its horror and its waste. They have seen in the 
struggle between the states not a humanitarian eagerness to stamp 
out slavery, nor yet some priceless but mysterious value in preserv- 
ing the Union; but rather the senseless passions of overwrought 
leaders, the precipitate sectional hatreds incontinently aroused by 
the hotheads, the purposeless destruction of men, goods, and a way 

2 Incidentally, Gallows Hill is one of the very few of the new historical novels which 
attempts verisimilitude of diction. Contemporary documents are quoted, and the char- 
acters speak like this: 

‘“My daughter’s well, and, God willing, all of us in the house will soon be rid of our 
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of life, and the indescribable human suffering of the victimized boys 
and women. 

The once magic name of Lincoln has lost much of its luster, Lee’s 
solid fame has grown great in the North, and that of the northern 
reformers has reached an all time low in both North and South. A 
few acts of admirable, if futile and often anonymous, heroism sur- 
vive, but instead of becoming the center of interest for romantic em- 
broidery they are pathetically isolated in the confusion of hatred, 
destruction, meanness, and general ill fate. The dashing young 
officer in faultless uniform galloping over the plantation or lingering 
with the young belle in crinoline under the scuppernong arbor, a 
stock character at the turn of the century, is no longer the hero of the 
new Civil War fiction. He has a minor role in an underplot in Caro- 
line Gordon’s None Shall Look Back where he is quite overshadowed 
by Forrest, but in general his place is filled by the commonplace 
Indiana farm hands of Boy in Blue; by the poor riff-raff and the 
warehouse clerk in Bugles Blow No More; by the nameless hatreds 
flaming through The Long Night; and by the fleeing prisoners in 
Arouse and Beware. 

Many of these Civil War novels are, in fact, too severely dis- 
ciplined by modern attitudes and the massive researches of the his- 
torians. They weary the reader with inert data that sprawl over too 
many pages. And most of them subtly falsify the period by assign- 
ing to their characters viewpoints and opinions which came after the 
facts related. This insidious falsification is handled with consummate 
skill by Margaret Mitchell in the character of Rhett Butler in what 
remains the best by all odds of the new historical fiction. Rhett is the 
old familiar black-mustachioed villain with the gleaming teeth, ex- 
pertly resurrected and refurbished for contemporary readers. He is a 
war profiteer and an obnoxious realist with a popularizing dash of 
sentimentality, into whose mouth can be put without offense to 
southern readers the economic facts which made a northern victory 
inevitable. And, with the gift of knowledge after the fact as worried 
out of a complex scene by modern historians, Rhett is able to give a 
full prophetical chart of the course of coming events before the guns 
of Fort Sumter are cool from the first explosion. The heroine in re- 
volt, a vain and scheming forerunner of the emancipated woman, is 
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presented with equal skill. And when she defies in steady succession 
all the conventions, now outmoded, which were supposed to keep 
women in their place in the Old South, the modern reader approv- 
ingly looks on and applauds from her vantage point of accomplished 
revolution. 

The more colorful side of the western frontier is still under the 
cloud of the dime-novel days, and has been less intensively cultivated 
in fiction of pretension during this new vogue for historical novels. 
It has been treated through incidental reference and implication in 
chronicles like Michael Foster’s American Dream and Archie Binns’ 
The Laurels Are Cut Down; in fictionized biography like Flannery 
Lewis’ re-creation of the life of his grandmother in Virginia City, 
Nevada, from 1861; and by historical studies like Everett Dick’s 
The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890, in which the material itself, by 
its very nature, inevitably takes on the flavor of fiction. 

The best example of the way this period has been exploited is to be 
viewed in Conrad Richter’s long short story, The Sea of Grass, re- 
creating the vanished past of a wealthy cattle king who, in a corner 
of New Mexico, ruled his empire of grass with virility, freedom, and 
inoffensive arrogance. But events in modern America have been 
furiously on the move. Within the experience of a single generation, 
the West sprang from a manner of living which Abraham and Isaac 
might have understood, into an era of skyscrapers, railroads, and 
mechanized farming. The nomad immigrants soon swarmed into 
the great grass empire, overwhelmed the cattle kings, broke the 
grass roots, and got rainless seasons and suffocating dust storms for 
their ignorance or their greed. Unfortunately they failed too late; 
the once flourishing sea of grass became the modern sterile dust 
bowl, and one of the most picturesque (in retrospect) eras in our be- 
wildering history was blown away. 

Compared to the overexploited Civil War, this era is still un- 
touched, and the forthcoming season promises at least a half-dozen 
or more new novels with the Old West as their background. If his- 
tory warrants any prophecy, the vogue has two more seasons to go. 

A summarizing giance over this new wave of historical novels sug- 
gests several generalizations. There is very little boy-girl romance, 
and almost no sweetening of the stark realities of existence in times 
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past. The old hatreds are refocused: anti-Puritan, anti-British, 
anti-Yankee, anti-Rebel, and revolt against restrictions. And, di- 
verging conspicuously from all previous vogues, the present output 
plays up emphatically those elements formerly socially concealed: 
sexual relations, parturition, and emetics, and a vocabulary heavily 
weighted with profanity, smut, and vulgarity; and they bear down 
on the blood, crime, brutality, violence, and hatreds of all kinds. 
Structurally most of them are sorrowfully deficient in art. They are 
formless, without stylistic distinction, and sprawl through a third 
more space than is good for them because the novelist has not taken 
the trouble to select and achieve perspective. Only a few transcend 
the notebooks and illuminate with understanding the great issues of 
the past epochs. To quote an anonymous Englishman in the London 
Times, far removed from the American scene: 


By Old-World standards a millennium of development . . . . has been packed 
into a century in the United States. History has been and is being made at an 
astonishing rate. American novels are almost of necessity historical novels. One 
chapter of history is filled with events sufficient for a full-length book, and the 
nearness of it all makes it difficult for the native novelist to exercise the es- 
sential qualities of his art, selectivity and perspective. .... There lies the 
American writers’ problem, to make real and living the wonderfully theatrical 
material. Few have solved it, and these are high examples to follow (Literary 
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THE POET PHILOSOPHIZES 
(An Interview with Lew Sarett) 


FLORENCE I. OTIS* 


That a poet should be a philosopher is inevitable. That he may 
also be a college professor is not infrequently true. But to have laid 
the foundation for such a threefold calling by extensive participation 
in such primitive interests as are a part of the life of a United States 
ranger and woodsman; to have been a companion of Indians, fron- 
tiersmen, and the wild creatures of the forest; to feel, even today, 
when his services as teacher, writer, and lecturer are in constant de- 
mand, that the thing which means most to him is the age-old soil in 
which all life is rooted: these make of a man something more than 


* Supervisor of Publications, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 
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poet, philosopher, and professor; they make Lew Sarett. They are 
the reason that he teaches as one having authority and not as the 
scribes. Sprung from the masses, but taking advantage of the op- 
portunities offered in America to develop his native endowments and 
rise above the level of the mediocre, Lew Sarett is notable at once 
for his practical achievements, his activities in the field of literature 
and of speech, and his emphasis on idealistic values. Based on primal 
truths, his is a wisdom surpassing that of most men. Because his 
time on the campus at Northwestern University is so wholly given 
over to the incessant demands made upon him, I sought him out at 
his home, Hickory Hollow, in the hope that I might persuade him to 
talk of things near to his heart. 

As we walked through his garden, he presented to me trees, 
bushes, and flowers, with the air of one introducing distinct personal- 
ities. 

“This is a Chinese elm; it combines quick growth with long life 
to an extent that few American trees do. Isn’t that white pine a 
beauty? It isn’t supposed to grow in a clay soil like this, but there 
it is. Here is a rare variety of juniper, less prickly than the familiar 
one. And see my tomatoes!” 

I gazed open-mouthed at vines well over eight feet tall, trained 
against trellises so that the fruit was exposed to the sun. 

“‘You’d be surprised to know how much good manure I worked 
into that ground before I set out those plants,” he declared. “This 
is what means more to me than anything else: the earth, the fecund 
soil, productivity. Here are my dahlias; all you’ve known about 
dahlias can’t prepare you for what these will be in another month— 
blossoms as big as dinner plates. Last year I entered twenty-eight 
blooms in the dahlia show: I won ribbons with twenty of them, and 
took the sweepstakes prize.”’ 

And so on, step by step, this man “who in the love of Nature holds 
communion with her visible forms” led me, speaking of trees and 
shrubs as of personal friends. Finally we followed flagstones set 
deep in moss to a little building some distance from his cottage. 

“Here is my shack,” he announced. ‘This is where I do all my 
thinking and writing, out of the sound of the telephone and the sight 
of chance visitors.” 

It was such a den as might well delight the heart of any man: a 
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big fireplace that made one regret that the time was mid-August in- 
stead of mid-January; comfortable chairs and lounges; books and 
papers lying at random on sturdy tables. He offered me a chair, set 
his tobacco can by his own, and settled down. 

“No one can have taught as long as you have without having 
evolved a philosophy of education,” I ventured. ‘What is yours? 
Do you accept the prevailing emphasis on mass education, on col- 
lectivism, or do you hold that individualism should still play a part 
in American education?” 

“Both are essential,”’ he replied. ‘Of course we must elevate the 
masses to the highest degree of which they are capable; the salvation 
of our democracy depends upon an enlightened citizenship. But de- 
mocracy, and every other form of government, for that matter, must 
have leaders in politics, in economics, in education, in art; men of 
vision, men of vigor, men of individual God-given ability, who have 
had a chance to develop that ability. No mass education should 
be so devised as to thwart natural ability and initiative. 

“Soviet Russia and Fascist Italy both believe that the individual 
should be subordinated to the state, to society; that no one should 
be permitted to rise above the mass in politics, in economics, or in 
the arts. But America, ever since 1776, has been committed to the 
premise that the individual should not be subordinated more than 
was necessary for the common good. In our system of government, 
society and the masses have their rights, which must be protected; 
but the individual also has his, which must likewise be protected. 
Any effort to circumscribe the individual unduly in politics, or art, 
or education; to compel him to subordinate himself, his powers, and 
his point of view, to the level of the masses, is against the laws of 
Nature. That is why I believe that such effort cannot be permanent- 
ly successful, no matter where it is tried.” 

He refilled his pipe and took a few meditative puffs. Then he 
continued thinking aloud. 

“Political, social, and artistic codes that govern human nature 
ought to be rooted in the nature of things, of the universe, of Na- 
ture. After all, the human race is only one more species in the com- 
plex pattern of Nature, not fundamentally different in the eyes of 
Nature from other animal species. Of course, there are differences 
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between men and bears or deer, but they are not so basic as a super- 
ficial glance might lead one to suppose. 

“The aspirations that actuate the human race as a whole are sub- 
stantially those that govern the bear and the deer: the will to find 
food and shelter; the will to survive from day to day; the will to 
mate and perpetuate the species. They may not sound very noble or 
exalted, but, as a matter of fact, aren’t those the objectives of the 
average man: to earn money for food and shelter, to survive, to pro- 
duce children? A thoughtful and fine minority of mankind exceeds 
these aspirations, but as far as most of us are concerned, the human 
species is only one more in the complex pattern of Nature. 

“T feel, therefore, that in establishing principles, codes, or philoso- 
phies, we ought to study and heed the laws of that Nature of which 
we are a part. Mankind can’t very long go contrary to those laws. 
Every humanly devised code ought to square with the codes inherent 
in Nature. 

“‘Now one of the rock-bottom facts about Nature is that the over- 
whelming most of her sentient beings are individualists. Only a 
few species have become notably collectivistic: beavers, wasps, and 
ants. In most of these cases, collectivism has grown out of passing 
conditions and for special purposes. One of the few cases of pure and 
constant mass movement is afforded by the ant. It is true that such 
movement results in high efficiency in some respects, but at what 
cost! 

*“‘And at what cost the economic gains of mass movements that 
submerge and unduly restrain the individual! Loss of freedom; loss 
of the disposition to venture, to explore, to initiate, to pioneer; loss 
of the ability to be self-sustaining—qualities that America has been 
fostering for three hundred years!” 

He leaned forward and spoke with increasing emphasis. “‘Free- 
dom; happiness: these are all that life holds for some of us. Take 
away from man his freedom to organize his life as he wills to organ- 
ize it, within reason and with due regard for the rights of others; de- 
prive him of his right to use his natural, God-given endowments and 
bring them to maturity; forbid him to fight toward the objectives 
and aspirations that are real and vital to him, and you kill him spir- 
itually; you make of him something less than an animal. As a 
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thoughtful human being, he must feel that he has the right to exer- 
cise his own prerogatives; to reject those things which are false or 
trivial or poisonous to him, and to cleave to those things which are 
true and important and healthful for him. Notice: for him! 

“Why for him? That goes to the heart of the whole business. 
Truth is relative, not absolute. Naturally and properly, individuals 
differ in their sense of values. What is right and true and sweet to 
one man may be wrong and false and bitter to another. We differ in 
our tastes not only for physical food but for intellectual food. ‘One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ What to one man is a star, to 
another may be a firefly. 

‘For one man, the richest values in life lie in the big cities, in ur- 
ban living; in complex society, noise, gaiety, and constant activity; 
in that economic and social fever called progress. That’s all right for 
him; let him direct his life on that level. For another man, all that 
life holds worth having is on an agrarian level; he deals not so much 
with people as with things, animals, the fecund dirt, root of all 
things. He may be happiest as a solitary or with primitive people, 
living life on its simplest, starkest terms. That’s where my heart is. 
It is a man’s privilege to have that kind of life, to organize his being 
around it.” 

He settled back in his chair and was silent for some time. Then 
he refilled once more the pipe that stubbornly failed to burn when he 
forgot to smoke it. 

“Any social or educational or artistic code which unduly or drasti- 
cally circumscribes the freedom of the individual in the exercise of 
his activities and desires, with due allowance for his obligations to 
respect the rights of others, is a form of spiritual murder; it is against 
the nature of the human race, against our American traditions and 
ideas, but, above all, against Nature herself. 

“All endeavor to bring the heterogeneous human race, with its 
wide diversities of hungers, conditioning, aspirations, and sense of 
values, to one dead level in politics, education, and art is not only 
spiritual butchery, destined to fail because against Nature, but it is 
also—and here is the crux of the whole situation—it is also the de- 
liberate throwing overboard of the sources of human power and hap- 
piness, not only for the individual but for society itself.” 
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“You feel that individualism is essential in art as well as in educa- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Tt is the very essence of all true art,” he declared emphatically. 
‘“‘The masses should be trained to appreciate all forms of art; aesthet- 
ic enjoyment contributes definitely to the elevation of society. But 
the artist himself, he who would create, must of necessity be indi- 
vidualistic, or work to no avail. Efforts today to popularize propa- 
ganda art, after the ideas of Karl Marx, and to suppress individual- 
istic art; to compel the painter, the musician, the poet, to abandon 
his own concept of beauty and significance, and to accept only that 
sense of values or that concept which prevails at the moment—col- 
lectivism, fascism, communism, or any other -ism—are fatal not only 
to the individual but to society. 

“Too many of our writers today are committed to a collectivist 
philosophy. Motivated by this, their drama, their poetry, their 
prose, is really propaganda writing. They insist that any other writ- 
ing becomes ‘escape’ literature, or is trivial, or antiquated. In all 
this literature fostering the social ideal, the individual is submerged 
for ‘the common good.’ It is really economic and political propa- 
ganda. 

“Now if that doctrine is true, right, and beautiful to a man, let 
him write to that end. But by what authority shall he tell me that 
what he believes is the only true, right, and beautiful thing in the 
world? What person in any age dare say that there is only one way 
of looking at the moon, and that is his way? Who dare say that there 
is only one approach to beauty, one sense of values, one kind of 
propaganda, that is right for all people in all ages? 

“T, too, must write of the things that are true, real, and moving to 
me; they become for me a sort of propaganda. Right or wrong, the 
thing that matters most to me is the earth, the dirt, this age-old 
soil in which all life is rooted. This is my propaganda. It may be 
wrong for all the rest of the world, but it’s right for me. What I con- 
tend for is not absence of propaganda in writing but the right of 
each man to choose what propaganda he shall promulgate. 

‘All writers have been propaganda writers of asort. Robert Burns 
wrote propaganda for Scotland and the Scottish people, for mice and 
for humble men; Whitman, for robust Americanism and robust in- 
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dividualism; Browning, for an affirmative philosophy with which to 
meet life; Swinburne, for a sensuous and lovely hedonism; Francis 
Thompson, for Jesus Christ. The ideas which they presented, the 
propaganda which they disseminated, have made their work endure. 
Every writer must write the sort of propaganda which is most real, 
most moving, and most significant for him. If he can’t, he’s done 
for.” 

Once more stoking his pipe, he rose. “Come on back to the gar- 
den,” he said. “Individualism in dahlias is what’s interesting me 


most just now.” 


THE EFFECT ON COLLEGE WORK OF SHORTENING 
THE COURSE IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


MAZIE EARLE WAGNER, H. P. EIDUSON, AND OLIPHANT GIBBONS’ 


Under a grant from the General Education Board, the University 
of Buffalo, during the years 1931-36, has experimented extensively 
with the feasibility of shortening the time required by superior stu- 
dents to complete high school and college. In this connection, one 
study? consisted of an investigation of the college success of students 
who completed high school in three years; another’ concerned itself 
with the success of those entering college at sixteen years, six months, 
of age or less; and a third‘ noted the quality of college grades earned 
by those completing college in three years as compared with others 
of equal ability who took the usual four years to obtain the A.B. 
degree. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to determine the ef- 
fects in college work, if any, of completing four years of high-school 
English in less than the usual four-year period. By completing four 

t Miss Wagner is research associate of the faculty of the University of Buffalo; Mr. 
Eiduson is a research assistant in the university; Mr. Gibbons is supervisor of English 
in the Buffalo public secondary schools. 

2 E. Strabel, “The Three-Year High School Graduate,” University of Buffalo Studies, 
XIII (1936), 87-99. 

3M. E. Sarbaugh, “The Young College Student,” ibid., IX (1934), 58-73. 

4H. C. Mills, “An Evaluation of a Three-Year Program Leading to a Baccalaureate 
Degree,” ibid., pp. 74-96. 
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units of English in less than four years, we mean an actual shortening 
of the amount of time spent in class, not taking English courses 
simultaneously. The major hurdles in completing four years of high 
school in three years are (1) doing four years’ high-school English 
work in three years and (2) earning the sixteenth high-school unit in 
a school normally providing four units each year, as five courses each 
of three years total only fifteen. The completion of four years of 
English in three years solves the problem. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF SHORT-TIME ENGLISH STUDENTS AND THEIR CONTROLS 
EXPERIMENTAL ConTROL 
Dirr $.D. 
Dirr. 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Age at college entrance....} 17-8 I-2 17-7 I-2 o-I ©.49 

Regents’ average, all classes} 80.8 4.2 81.2 4.4 0.4 0.44 
Psychological tests (percen- 

|. RE rae 60.4 | 22.5 56.4 | 28.1 4.0 0.72 
High-school English—regu- 
lar 4 years re compre- 

hensive examination)....| 79.5 7.2 79.8 7.8 0.3 0.21 

College Freshman average* 1.35 | 0.58 1.20] 0.66 0.15 1.10 

College Freshman English* 1.37 | 0.81 1.26 | 0.70 oO.II ©.70 
Number of college-hours’ 
credit earned during 

Freshman year......... 34.9 2.5 33.8 3.2 1.90 


*A=3, B=2, C=1, D=o, andF=—1. 


Searching records of students who had completed their English in 
less than the appointed time at Bennett High School, Buffalo, and 
who subsequently entered the University of Buffalo, we discovered 
forty-four such students: thirty had completed their high-school 
English in three and one-half years, eleven in three years, two in two 
and one-half, and one in two years. These were paired with forty- 
four other students from Bennett High School at the University of 
Buffalo, for sex, age on completing high school, average of all 
Regents’ examinations, year of college entrance, high-school and 
college curriculum, and psychological-test scores. 

Reference to Table 1 indicates that the two groups were very 
similar. The control group, who completed high-school English in 
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the usual time, was slightly younger, very slightly superior on 
Regents’ average, and slightly inferior on the psychological tests. 
In the fourth-year English Regents’ average, the disparity in favor 
of the control group is only three-tenths of 1 per cent, despite the 
fact that the English “Four Years” examination was taken by many 
of the experimental students after only one-half year of study. For 
sex, high-school curriculum, year of graduation from high school and 
of entrance into college, the two groups were identical. Both the 
short-time English students and their controls are a little superior to 
the average of all University of Buffalo entering Freshmen. 


COMPARISON FOR COLLEGE SUCCESS 


Since college success’ in general and success in Freshman college 
English are closely related to the average of examinations taken for 
the Regents’ College Entrance diploma and somewhat less so to 
psychological scores, and since the two groups are closely equated 
on these measures, such differences in college success as may be 
found between the two groups are probably related to the difference 
by which all the members of one group differ from all the members of 
the other group. In this case, the only known difference between 
the groups is the shortening of time spent in high-school English 
classes, unless it be the attitudes which lead students to earn the 
right to devote less than the usual amount of class time to the study 
of English and to take extra courses with the time saved. Such atti- 
tudes as may result from doing the additional study necessary to 
pass advanced examinations without class attendance may also avail 
those who possess them in subsequent academic achievement. Addi- 
tional courses like physics, modern history, higher mathematics, his- 
tory of English literature, an extra year of Latin or of a modern lan- 
guage, or an introduction to fine arts, music, or home economics, 
may equip students with benefits which are commensurate with 
what they may lose from curtailed periods of English instruction. 
But, if no differences are found between the groups, it may be con- 
cluded that it is relatively immaterial whether superior students 
take the usual four years to complete high-school English or whether 
they take less. 


5M. E. Wagner, “The Prediction of College Success,” ibid., pp. 125-74. 
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College averages attained by the two groups favor very slightly 
the short-time English group (73 chances in roo that this group is 
superior) ; the difference in favor of the same group in college Fresh- 
man English is somewhat slighter (50 chances in 100 that there is a 
true significance in this direction). That is to say, even though less 
time was devoted to secondary English, rather than suffering from 
this lack of class attendance, the students so shortening their time in 
class apparently did just as well as, if not better than, students 
equally able who spent the full time. The experimental group, in ad- 
dition to having better college grades, completed one hour more of 
Freshman college class work than did the control students. (There 
are 94 chances in 100 that this difference is reliable.) 

It would seem, therefore, that those students who shortened the 
time of their high-school English became just as good college stu- 
dents and perhaps even slightly better. It may be that the aggres- 
siveness and ingenuity displayed by such students in completing 
course work without the benefit of class instruction completely com- 
pensate for any losses due to shortening the time of teacher super- 
vision. Or it may be that the extra courses in other subjects com- 
pensate. Certain it seems to be that, academically, these students 
suffered no measurable loss. 


THE USE OF LOCAL HISTORY IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH* 


EDNA L. JACOBSEN? 


Perhaps many of you saw about two years ago in New York or 
elsewhere the play The Farmer Takes a Wife. Those who did will re- 
call that it deals with life on the Erie Canal in the 1850’s. A few 
months before the play opened I had the happy surprise one morn- 
ing to have ushered into my section of the state library three gentle- 
men in a jolly mood who were introduced as Mr. Marc Connelly, 


* The essential part of a paper delivered before the English and library sectional 
meeting at the Thirteenth Annual Round Table Conference held March 20, 1937, at 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 

2 Miss Jacobsen is head of the manuscripts and history section of the New York 
State Library, Albany, N.Y. 
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Mr. Walter Edmonds, and Mr. Donald Oenslager. They told me 
they had been on a tour along the Erie Canal looking at the scenery, 
chatting with persons who had participated in or witnessed canal 
traffic in days gone by, and—unsuccessful at one particular point in 
their search—had stopped in Albany for an hour or two on their 
way back to New York to see what the state library could do for 
them. Mr. Connelly had written a play based on Mr. Edmonds’ book 
Rome Haul; Mr. Oenslager, associate professor of scenic design at 
Yale and an active designer of stage settings, was to design the scen- 
ery, and they needed to know what the interior of a canal boat of the 
1850’s looked like. The date was a difficult point because by 1850 
canal traffic had ceased to be a novelty and pictures of canal boats, 
especially interiors, are not plentiful. We looked over our picture 
collection, some old scrapbooks of advertisements, newspaper clip- 
pings, and the like; Basil Hall’s Camera lucida with its drawings, and 
printed histories of counties and towns adjacent to the canal, from 
all of which they received suggestions and made copious notes, and 
went away apparently satisfied in their quest. In fact, they became 
so interested in related material which was brought out that they 
stayed practically all day. These men were seeking local color— 
local historical data—for their stage production, although the Erie 
Canal, which formed the basis for the action, has played far more 
than a local role—it has played a vital part in our national develop- 
ment. 

If we are to discuss what the English teacher may do in the assem- 
bling and utilization of local-history material we need to understand 
what is local history and what value there is in knowing about it. 
At the district superintendents’ meeting in Glens Falls last October, 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union College and leader in fos- 
tering an interest in local history in New York State, said: ‘“‘Under- 
standing of national and international history is impossible except in 
the light of histories of localities in which the germs of national and 
international thought are planted..... The local tradition is the 
backbone of all history.” 

High-school students know something about George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, James Garfield, Theodore 
Roosevelt—all men who achieved national reputations. However, 
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none of these men began his career in Washington but in local com- 
munities. Their backgrounds were the towns and villages in which 
they grew up together with many ordinary individuals like ourselves. 
Garfield, for instance, preached every week in the little frame church, 
still standing, at Poestenkill, Rensselaer County, in order to earn 
enough to keep himself in Williams College. National history is only 
local history on a large scale. Since one of the main purposes of the 
study of history is to make the present more intelligible—in its so- 
cial, economic, and political aspects—surely there is a very real value 
in studying local history, whereby one views the history of one’s 
own community, which—as someone has said—so far as he is con- 
cerned is the focus of the past and whose activities have been carried 
on for the most part by the rank and file of the population engaged 
in the ordinary pursuits of living. They have had a part—as we 
are having a part—in the making of what is called social history— 
a broad term which has been defined as the history of human re- 
lations, the history of the interplay of individuals and society. 

Assuming that we agree that a knowledge of the history of their 
local community is of value to the students, we are confronted with 
the dilemma that unless teachers know something about the history 
of the community it will not be well taught, and until it is well 
taught it will be difficult to find teachers equipped to teach it well. 
If the English teacher is going to guide her students in local-history 
projects she will herself need to spend some of her time outside of 
school hours with self-imposed assignments similar to those she will 
plan for her classes. She will need to possess an inquiring mind and 
an enthusiasm which will enable her to follow up clues in an endeavor 
to understand present conditions in the light of those of earlier days. 
She will need to cultivate the virtue of begging so that she may pre- 
sent actual proof of the knowledge she has obtained. 

Suppose the library—be it public or school—has decided to as- 
semble a local history collection. What kinds of material should go 
into it? What would a person who wishes to write a history of the 
state or county, village or district, need to make his account trust- 
worthy? What would a resident of your community need to under- 
stand certain situations or problems which exist in this town or 
village today? Or what bits of source material would the novelist 
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need who wished to write a piece of historical fiction with your com- 
munity as a background at a particular period? Walter Guest Kel- 
logg, for instance, who wrote Parish’s Fancy, has been engaged for 
some time on a novel depicting the French émigrés who in the 1790's 
came into northern New York State. Among them Joseph Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s brother, lived for some time. Annette Savage and 
Mme Fériet were also there. Mr. Kellogg needed to know how the 
French people reached that part of the state in the 1790's. Where 
were the roads? How much traveling did they do by water? How 
did they dress? What did they eat? What did Annette Savage look 
like? The answers to some of these questions—all of which Mr. Kel- 
logg asked me—were to be found by the study of old maps; by state- 
ments in contemporary letters; by entries in diaries, particularly the 
diary of an aide of General Jacob Brown of War of 1812 fame, who 
visited at LeRay de Chaumont’s home in 1819; by accounts of per- 
sons who had been interviewed some years later. 

This suggests one form of local history material which the English 
teacher can have the pupils prepare: reminiscences of older settlers 
as revealed in the interview. Perhaps some of you may have heard 
of Franklin B. Hough, a native of St. Lawrence County, graduate of 
Union College in 1843, botanist, mineralogist, physician, school- 
teacher, statistician, first head of the United States Bureau of For- 
estry, and—the role in which I shall speak of him here—author of 
the best—or at least they are among the best—county histories 
written in New York State. How did Hough become interested in 
local history, and what materials did he use in writing his county 
histories, in which are embodied detailed histories of the various 
towns? He tells in his autobiography, which we have in manuscript 
in the state library, that his interest had been aroused when he was 
only eight years old, by his grandfather’s stories and his mother’s 
recollections. When, after being graduated from Union College he 
went to teach in Ohio where he found no society to his liking, he 
spent his leisure, aside from botanizing, in drawing from old settlers 
their reminiscences of early days in the locality. ‘In fact,” he con- 
tinues in his autobiography, “‘without knowing it I had begun to 
write up the history of the town, and from the town books to com- 
pile the lists of town officers which they recorded.”’ 
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The students may plan to interview a grandfather or a grand- 
mother concerning conditions in the community when they came into 
it; the old village postmaster who may tell of the changes which took 
place in carrying the mail—when the postmaster kept accounts of 
charges for mail before the days of stamps, how often mail was re- 
ceived, methods of carrying it, difficulties encountered because of 
bad weather and bad roads; or an old storekeeper, before the days of 
the cash register—changes in quantities of goods bought, kinds of 
goods, famous customers, deliveries, etc.; all giving a picture of the 
life of a former day. Perhaps an old river- or lake-boat captain can 
tell of water traffic. Someone in Lansingburg, for example, may be 
able to recount the activities of Deborah Powers, who, left a widow, 
continued to operate efficiently her late husband’s line of boats on 
the Hudson. I have been unable to find anything in print about her, 
yet I know she ranks as an important business woman of an early 
day when few women undertook such enterprises. An old clergyman 
may be able to tell of the earliest churches and of the pioneers who 
helped to build them. A former supervisor or alderman may recall 
how certain streets received their names. Some resident may re- 
create the scene when the first railroad came through the village, 
when the first automobile appeared in it. The interview is one of the 
most fruitful means of preserving that near relative of history— 
folklore. I feel sure that Dr. Harold W. Thompson of New York 
State College would be a grateful recipient of any folk tales your stu- 
dents may glean in this way. 

The interview will generally involve: asking questions; taking 
notes; expanding the notes into good essay form; if possible, reading 
the finished article to the person interviewed, to check for accuracy; 
preparation of a short statement explaining who was interviewed 
and when and where the interview took place. The articles are then 
ready to become a part of the local-history collection. 

Often in the course of an interview pictures or some contemporary 
source material will be brought out to corroborate the reminiscences. 
Not only in connection with the interview assignment but as a 
project in itself may be the search for pictures of historic community 
interest and the writing of legends or labels for them—to file with 
them if the pictures are to be a permanent part of the local-history 
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collection, or to be used if they are temporarily lent for an exhibit. 
I recall one very interesting exhibit of this kind in the Troy Public 
Library about two years ago. How eagerly the crowds hung over 
the cases in which were displayed pictures of buildings and residents 
of old Troy, with informative legends attached! An excellent ex- 
ample is afforded by an illustration in the March, 1937, Wilson Bul- 
letin in connection with an article on the beginnings of a local-history 
collection in the Legler Branch of the Chicago Public Library. The 
high-school English classes can play an important part in such a 
community project and at the same time receive practice in writing 
concise sentences containing the essentials of the thought to be con- 
veyed. 

There is important work to be done also in photographing old 
buildings which are still standing. Here is an interesting adventure 
for a boy or a girl with a camera or for a group of students. Old mills, 
covered bridges, and old houses need to be perpetuated by photog- 
raphy before they are razed to make way for modern progress. The 
owner or occupant of the house, the mill, or the old fort needs to be 
interviewed by the photographer or by someone working with him 
so that with the picture may be filed as complete as possible a his- 
tory of the building portrayed. One of the leading state historical 
societies in the United States employed for an entire year a staff 
member whose sole duty it was to travel through the state seeking 
out old landmarks, photographing them, and obtaining from the 
locality what historical data he could about them. In the same state 
an enthusiastic local historian, by avocation, made a special study 
of old taverns. His method was just what I have suggested, and from 
time to time he brought in to me his pictures and his ever lengthen- 
ing manuscript containing accounts of the life which centered around 
the old taverns-—all of which he had acquired by personal interviews. 
The result was a book entitled Stagecoach and Tavern Days. 

Where will the old pictures be found? Many of them perhaps 
stowed away in attics along with other choice bits for a local-history 
collection: letters and diaries, account-books, receipts, programs, 
menu cards, newspapers, election broadsides, broadside ballads, 
minute-books of organizations such as societies for the detection of 
horse thieves, cent societies, singing societies, temperance societies, 
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fire-protection societies, and so on ad infinitum. Were there any 
early academies in your community? Are there any now, and are the 
records being kept? Only a few months ago a desperate search was 
made for the early minutes of the trustees of the Albany Academy for 
Girls. So far as I know they have not been found. And someone 
needed them for a biography he was writing of one of its early teach- 
ers. 

Perhaps an attic or an old secretary in a student’s home may yield 
a diary—of a Civil War soldier; of a boy or girl away at school; of a 
young man who has migrated from one of the New England States 
to New York State; of a surveyor who has been employed by a land 
speculator to examine lands which he has purchased without seeing; 
of a farmer who records crops planted, yields per acre, wages paid 
for help, and, occasionally, public events which have been of interest 
to him; of a merchant who relates his experiences when in New York 
buying goods and at home trying to dispose of them. The diaries, 
whether to be placed in the local-history collection or only lent for a 
short exhibit period, can form the basis for interesting composition 
work. The student may prepare a short biographical sketch of the 
person who kept the journal. To do this he may need to interview 
someone who knew the diarist or knew about him. Next should 
follow information concerning the circumstances under which the 
diary was kept. The period covered should be determined if exact 
dates are lacking. How did the diary get into the hands of the pres- 
ent owner? From a study of the contents a general summary may 
be prepared, or a more detailed exposition of what may be gleaned 
from the diary concerning the diarist and the time which he portrays. 
Another interesting assignment would be to have the student anno- 
tate a portion of it; that is, write footnotes explaining modern place 
names for obsolete ones used, identifying individuals, supplying miss- 
ing parts of names, defining odd words or expressions, elaborating 
incidents only mentioned, and the like. 

Is there any opportunity for creative writing based on local-his- 


tory material? Walter Guest Kellogg, Walter Edmonds, Kenneth 


Roberts, and others have used just the kinds of material that I have 
been describing. Your students can write settings for historical 
novels picturing their communities in the 1830’s, or in 1860 just at 
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the outbreak of the Civil War, or at some other period. They may 
write and enact one-act or longer plays built on episodes in their 
community’s history. 

With assignments in composition along some of the lines I have 
suggested, the teacher cannot fail to arouse an enthusiasm for written 
expression. Every student likes to feel he is making a worth-while 
contribution. And if he feels that it is worth while to know some- 
thing about the history of his community, that he is helping to pre- 
serve the materials which will explain that history, and is even help- 
ing to write it, his composition work will take on new meaning—and 
who knows but that the English teachers may develop or discover in 
their classes a potential Hough or a Walter Edmonds or a Carl 
Carmer, and—what is more important—may bring about a better 
understanding of present-day conditions in their respective com- 
munities! 

In brief, then: 

1. A knowledge of the history of one’s community is important. 

2. A local-history collection project is worth while. 

3. A library, in which there are facilities for preserving and ar- 
ranging the material and for making it available for use by the com- 
munity and by the historian or the novelist who may travel from a 
distance to consult it, is a proper depository. And as a general rule 
I should say that the public library, or the library of a local historical 
society, is preferable to a school library. 

4. It is extremely important that these materials be gathered up 
and preserved now, as, once lost, they are irreplaceable. The mem- 
ories of the older inhabitants, the contents of attics, barns, old store- 
houses and factories, must be salvaged while still extant. 

5. The English teacher has a splendid opportunity to co-operate 
with the librarian and with her community in this work of preserv- 
ing local-history materials. 

6. The students in the English classes will become enthusiastic 
searchers for these items and will enjoy assignments based on them. 
They will at the same time be learning about their community’s past 
so that present-day social, economic, and political problems will be 
more intelligible to them. 
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7. Their interest and enthusiasm will spread to the entire com- 
munity, with the result that all will join in the project of making the 
collection as rich as possible and available for use when needed. 


WESTERN TIMBER 
THE PANEL IN ACTION 


NELLIE APPY" 


We look around—a large, comfortable schoolroom, books and 
magazines over there in an alcove, against the windows, rain, harsh, 
drubbing, insistent—it is January on the west coast in Aberdeen, 
Washington. Thirty-three students, a class in Senior composition, 
are seated about the room. Over there is a gray-eyed Pole, quiet, 
intelligent; at the back of the room sits a dark, Croatian girl curling 
around her finger the ends of a carefully preserved permanent; here 
we see a blond Finn, or a Dane; there a face showing traces of English 
descent—all surprisingly neat and well fed. This is a lumber town 
and a strike that has tied up shipping and reached into the lives of 
every person in that room has been in progress eighty days. 

The eyes and ears of all are directed toward a boy answering 
calmly and with the authority of experience the questions of the 
group: 

“Stores, so the papers stated, sold a considerable amount of goods 
at Christmas. Where did the money come from after so many weeks 
of unemployment?” 

“Out of the sock mostly. This ain’t—isn’t—the first strike. Peo- 
ple knew it was coming and put by for Christmas if they could.” 

“Did children feel the pinch at Christmas as you might?” 

“No, I don’t think so. There was lots of candy distributed and 
they all got some. As for us, you know you learn to look at things in 
another way, just like war, I guess. The things we all thought we 
had to have last Christmas didn’t seem so important this year.” 

“What do you live on during strike?” 


* Miss Appy is a teacher in the Seattle (Wash.) public schools and a graduate student 
at Stanford University. 
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“A union fund. Sometimes on relief.” 

Other questions and opinions began. 

““My father owns a shoe store. Do you think it fair he should lose 
most of his business for a strike he had nothing to do with?” or 
“Most of the demands have been met. What’s causing the delay in 
getting a decision?” 

But when answers to these latter questions began to bring re- 
sponses unsatisfactory to the group because of their hearsay bases 
(replies such as “Well, I’ve listened to my dad or the men talking 
and from what I can gather... .”’) the panel method of orderly, 
logical discussion was introduced.? We faced a problem common to 
all, vital in their out-of-school life, representing conflicting opinions, 
open to misrepresentation and misunderstanding. Free discussion 
before the group seemed the only honest treatment of the situation. 

For the ensuing panel the class chose as leader a boy who they 
knew had practical information. Unpolished in every way, but 
shrewd, comical, quick of wit, Rudy had a hard-headed knowledge 
of them as individuals and of working conditions in the town. They 
knew he was a member of a union himself and a logger during vaca- 
tion months. 

The chairman in turn selected his panel members. In many in- 
stances he knew who had held jobs, but where he did not he sought 
information from the class and brought to light special knowledge 
of the more reticent members. Since he couldn’t cover all phases or 
kinds of work his final choice rested on five, representatives of cer- 
tain types of employment situations into which these listening Sen- 
iors had gone or were likely to go. 

Tom represented the city job away from home. He had worked in 
a wine distillery in Portland, Oregon. Among his classmates at 
school this boy stood for quiet scholarship, friendliness, and athletic 
ability. He was modest, honest, unaggressive. 

Bob was the son of an employer widely respected in the commu- 
nity. He had had many home advantages, intended to go to college, 
was a member of a local social club, and was recognized as one of the 

An excellent presentation of the panel as a type of informal, democratic discussion 


is given in an article, ‘“‘Streamlining the Forum and Debate,”’ by H. D. Roberts and 
Helen Fox, which may be found in the English Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (April, 1937). 
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school’s natural businessmen. Since childhood he had earned money 
at various jobs he had found for himself. With the cheerful aggres- 
siveness of a Theodore Roosevelt, Bob represented the employer- 
businessman. 

George had been since fall an antisocial member. Intelligent, a 
good worker on paper and individually, he had remained what he 
was at first in spite of all attempts to reach him—a somewhat 
belligerent outlander. He was employed by a piano-manufacturing 
plant, a home concern rather recently established. Their product 
and their method of handling employees were different from that of 
most factories of their kind. The organization was a young concern, 
employer and employees working more or less co-operatively. 

Laura, another panel member, was a stocky, good-humored 
Finnish girl, sensible and capable. During her mother’s illness Laura 
had taken over her mother’s duties as janitress of a medium-sized 
office building, working nights and coming to school in the daytime. 
Her common sense and frankness were reflected in all that she said. 

The only other girl on the panel was Mary, a pretty Irish girl who 
had for some time been working part time for the local branch of a 
Northwest drygoods chain store. She was tactful, friendly, and sin- 
cere in her presentation of facts. 

All five speakers had in common first-hand knowledge of the work 
they represented and the experience of having helped earn the family 
living. The chairman called the group to the corner of the room and 
they arranged the phases of the general topic each was to present. 

The next day when the six students assembled at the front of the 
room the chairman explained why he had chosen each speaker and 
presented him to the audience with such remarks as “‘Bob’s dad, as 
you know, owns a shoe store. Bob has worked for his dad and for 
other employers. He opposes unions and strikes on certain grounds 
and will give his reasons,”’ and “Most of you have no knowledge of 
jobs outside the Harbor. Tom has. He'll tell you about his work in 
Portland.” 

If their own presentation did not establish the points that the 
chairman felt necessary for a full and unbiased presentation before 
the group, each speaker was asked questions such as “How did you 
get your job? What importance to the town is the work you were in? 
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Were you required to belong to a union? Are you holding the job 
now? What effect does the strike have on your job? What difference 
has working made in your school life? In what way do you help out 
at home? What were the hours, conditions, and wages of the job 
you held? Would you care to continue in the work? Does the fact 
that your bosses live out of town make itself felt in their relation- 
ship to the store? What are the advantages, in your opinion, of such 
work as you do?” 

Each speaker was allowed five minutes for his presentation. The 
rest of the hour was used by the audience for questioning individual 
members. There was one weakness—the two most aggressive speak- 
ers represented opposing sides of the labor-capital question signifi- 
cant in the lives of parents and older brothers and sisters. As a re- 
sult the rest of the audience, once the initial questions had been an- 
swered satisfactorily, tended to let these two maintain the burden of 
the discussion. It was as if each side had selected a spear-bearer to 
carry forward the struggle for the entire group. To avoid future 
struggles between champions much care needs to be taken in urging 
upon the group the selection of an outwardly neutral chairman who 
will make it his chief business to aid in the development of comment 
from the floor. Students know their own personnel. With guidance 
they can often select more shrewdly and wisely a particular student 
for a particular position than can the teacher. 

General opinion upon the value of the panel was favorable and 
more time for panels was demanded by students. Talk among the 
group after the bell rang carried over even into tardiness to the next 
class. Criticism and comment were made both orally and on paper 
as students rated the value of each speaker in the light of his con- 
tribution to the main issue. One heard comments such as these: 

“Bob’s argument is sound even though I don’t agree. It’s good 
to hear all sides.” 

“T like the freedom of this type of discussion. Let’s have more of 
them.” 

“Rudy showed good sportsmanship by not becoming angry but 
he talked too much himself. I’d like to know more of what the class 
thought.” 
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‘These questions are more important than poetry. Why don’t we 
do more of this sort of thing?” 

Certain other results were evident. Throughout An Experience 
Curriculum in English runs as the unifying life-strand the one basic 
principle that the curriculum is a body of “‘guided experiences paral- 
leling present and future out-of-school experiences.”” English teach- 
ers throughout the country accept the truth behind this statement of 
principle and are eager to apply it in their work, but they are fre- 
quently at a loss in the press of time to know what experiences are 
most valuable to bring into the life of the school working-day. Every 
local situation has within it seeds of social needs which should be 
brought into the school. Probably no better means for such social 
growth has thus far been devised than the panel or forum. Growth 
in intangibles is hard to measure. Often at the end of the year’s 
teaching we have felt discouraged because there has been so little 
evidence of progress; we have been unable to say, “‘Just here and 
here I have helped to build.” In successful panels that arise out of 
the vital problems of our pupils’ lives lies one means of tangible evi- 
dence: to see, as we did, a crude, clownish fellow take on an amaz- 
ing sense of responsibility and dignity, or a boy feel for the first time 
the exhilaration of working with an audience, helping them and 
himself to develop a sense of fairness and tolerance; to watch a shy 
girl forget her timidity in the importance of the thing she is self- 
compelled to say; to sense the responsibility students gain in defend- 
ing adults and adult institutions against unfair criticism; to note a 
boy salvaged, going on no longer taciturn and belligerent but a use- 
ful, participating class member; to be a part of the exchange of 
hearty laughter between panel and audience, good-natured laughter 
which only freedom can produce; to feel the bond in a group where 
each has willingly and whole-heartedly helped—these are the salt of 
life. 
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FIVE NEW APPROACHES TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RANDALL R. PENHALE' 


While it is true that courses in public speaking are still offered in 
the larger cities, it is also a fact that fewer.students are enrolled in 
them than it was anticipated would be the case several years ago. 
Speech activities in general no longer have the same attraction. Ora- 
tions are at their lowest ebb. Student interest in declamations, while 
it continues on a much higher level than in orations, is also beginning 
to wane. Is it that traditional policies no longer should be retained? 
Are our methods in need of revision? Can this temporary suspension 
of interest be explained? Is there a need for a new approach to pub- 
lic speaking? 

As for orations, the topics upon which English teachers and the 
various forensic associations have urged that they be written are, 
it is thought, to a large extent unsuited for average eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students. Such subjects as ‘“The New Order of Liv- 
ing,” “The Problem of the Alien,’ “Democracy on Trial,” ‘The 
Dignity of Labor,” and ‘“‘Moral Education and Crime”’ are perhaps 
beyond their interest and ability. 

Many coaches believe this is an explanation for the plagiarism so 
commonly found in Junior and Senior orations. Why do students 
copy sentences, sometimes whole paragraphs, minus quotation 
marks or footnotes? Is it because they feel they can’t express their 
thoughts any better than the author whose book or magazine arti- 
cle they happen to be reading? Why shouldn’t they use, their argu- 
ment is, such well written material? Their main objective is to com- 
plete the requisite fifteen hundred words which they understand 
make up an “oration.’’ In many cases these literary thieves are 
totally innocent of their crime. Uninterested in the topic, their chief 
ambition is to get it completed as expeditiously as possible. 


* Mr. Penhale is head of the English department of Negaunee High School, Ne- 
gaunee, Mich. 
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Then comes the day when the orations are handed in to the teach- 
er. But are they orations? Dull, pointless, they lack organization 
and emotional appeal. Not until they are revamped and reorganized 
by an adult are they worthy of memorization, and to put them into 
the approved form requires more teacher-pupil time than is com- 
mensurate with the benefits derived therefrom. Dale Carnegie in the 
November, 1936, Reader’s Digest says, ‘‘Most speakers who fail do so 
because they wouldn’t take the time to prepare,” and then reports 
that Dr. H. E. Fosdick claims it takes him ten hours to prepare a 
ten-minute talk and twenty hours for a twenty-minute talk. Can a 
partial explanation of our difficulty lie in the fact that students do 
not have the leisure or the inclination to devote the necessary time 
to the preparation of a good speech? Four classroom subjects and 
an oration to prepare—the very thought of it staggers the student 
when the announcement is first made! 

Still later in the year comes the time for practice in delivery. With 
students of average and below average forensic ability, there is a 
noticeable lack of enthusiasm. This is certainly true in schools where 
all Juniors and Seniors are required to write and to memorize ora- 
tions. This indifference to the composition of a long speech carries 
over to the audience. To the first one or two participants in the 
local contest, it gives respectful consideration, but with each addi- 
tional oration, their attention wanes until it ceases entirely. This 
partially explains the sympathy we give to the last speaker on a 
program. 

What is the situation with reference to declamations? Some 
coaches contend that we must offer a much simpler collection of 
speeches for memorization. Students in the junior high school often 
do not understand that which they are trying to interpret. Class- 
room teachers are unable to provide students with the background 
material which would make the declamations they have been as- 
signed much more realistic. An illustration will make the point 
clearer. A timid ninth-grader has selected ‘‘Toussaint L’Ouverture”’ 
(Phillips). Does he know who this man was? To what race he be- 
longed? To whom the speech was first delivered? The meanings of 
“debased,”’ “demoralized,” “despicable,” “sanguine,” “fanatic,” 
and ‘‘consummate’’? This information is essential to any student 
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before he can enter into the work of memorization with any degree 
of enthusiasm. 

A part of the indifference the average audience manifests is due to 
the length of the more popular declamations. The patience of an 
audience soon becomes exhausted when year after year the same 
declamations are delivered. There are coaches who contend five 
minutes should be the maximum length of any declamation. Not 
only are the same speeches repeated, but would-be winners go as far 
as possible to imitate gestures, emphases, and tone modulations 
which characterized a previous winner’s delivery in order to insure 
their success. The time has come when such favorites as “King 
Phillip to the White Settler” (Everett), “The Call to Arms” (Henry), 
“A Vision of War” (Ingersoll), “Toussaint L’Ouverture”’ (Phillips), 
“Labels” (Dozer) “Spartacus to the Gladiators” (Kellogg), etc. 
must be temporarily laid aside. This is not because they are un- 
worthy, but such action is necessary if our speech programs are to 
be kept fresh and unmonotonous. Some state forensic associations 
urge students to memorize and deliver only those declamations which 
have won first places in any given year. The policy of schools in 
southern Illinois, on the other hand, bans for three years the delivery 
in any formal contest any prize declamation. This is a step in the 
more desired direction. 

A new approach to orations and declamations is badly needed. 
First, only the unusual pupil should be requested to write and de- 
liver an oration. He should be the student with splendid, cultural 
background. He should be able and willing to pursue an investiga- 
tion in a subject of his own choice and to carry on such research until 
such time as he sincerely believes he has something to say about it. 
Orators should be chosen from the student body just as an athletic 
coach chooses his basketball team. The ratio of real athletes to the 
total school enrolment is very small. An athletic coach must “pick 
and choose” his teams. A like situation exists in oratory. 

Second, those upper classmen who prefer not to write an oration 
should be permitted to enter declamatory contests. It is high time 
we dispelled the popular notion that declamations are only for junior 
high-school students. A great deal more would be gotten from a 
study of several masterly speeches preliminary to choosing one to 
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memorize than could possibly be obtained from pondering over a 
score of treatises incident to writing an oration. Certainly this pro- 
cedure will meet with favor with the average and below-average pu- 
pils because it is something which they can do. 

When a student has discovered one oration which is especially 
attractive, he should set himself to a complete study of it. This will 
include a full mastery of the author’s vocabulary, a knowledge, if 
possible, of the objectives the author set for himself in the composi- 
tion of the speech, of the portions which he emphasized, and the 
emotional appeal it offered to the audiences to whom it was delivered. 
Upon the completion of this work, the pupil should be permitted to 
memorize the oration in lieu of preparing one himself. After a speech 
has been subjected to some such study, how can a student do other 
than memorize and deliver it intelligently, enthusiastically, and 
effectively? And for the average student who is scholastically un- 
able to write a satisfactory oration of his own, such a study and de- 
livery of another’s speech is a very wise and valuable substitute for 
the old requirement. 

Even though an average and below-average student may have 
difficulty mastering his algebra, history, or some other study, he is 
usually interested in what is going on in the world about him. Much 
of the credit for this interest in current events is traceable to the 
parents who discuss them in the home. The radio newscasting is, 
perhaps, at the bottom of it all. While it was originally thought 
that radio commentators would drastically reduce the circulation 
and subscription to newspapers and magazines, I believe the reverse 
is more nearly correct. The latter are being read more now than at 
any time. People are better informed not only concerning local 
events but also the great world-problems. 

Therein lies the opportunity for extempore speech. Why fasten 
a high-school student to one topic upon which he is to write an ora- 
tion? Give him an opportunity to read all the material he can on 
four or five topics which are on the lips of the whole world. The 
chances are very great that he is already expounding his convictions 
regarding them in his home and on the playground. Why not in 
school? 

A third change which is on the speech horizon, then, is to lift ex- 
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tempore speech to a new level of recognition. Here is an activity 
which, if encouraged, will meet with unusual student approval be- 
cause it lacks formality and the superficial dignity which so fre- 
quently, yet unnecessarily, has crept into oratorical contests. It is 
this freedom from restraint which creates an appeal for extempore 
speech. 

The unpopularity of orations is due in part to the fact that they 
must be memorized, a feat which is very difficult for some pupils. 
Dale Carnegie touches the vulnerable spot when he says: 

The pangs of inflammatory rheumatism seem mild in comparison with the 
agonies endured by a speaker who suddenly forgets his ‘canned speech.”’.. . . 
You will have that faraway look in your eyes and a faraway sound in your voice. 
The whole performance will lack life, color, intimacy. No one will pay much 
attention to it. 

But if you think out what you are going to say [and here he is, I believe, 
discussing extempore speech], think it out over and over again, making a few 
notes and then trust to Allah to give you the words you need—your performance 
will be human and natural. True, your talk may be crude in spots, your phra- 
seology may be awkward, you are almost certain to leave out some of the things 
you intended to say; but what you do say will get over far better than a memorized 
oration. [Italics mine.] 


A fourth alteration to public speaking programs concerns the 
mounting hierarchy of contests. Many coaches feel that all speech 
activities should cease with the local contest. The amount of time 
and effort which is given to students who rank first and second in 
the iocal competition in order to prepare them for the subdistrict is 
not commensurate with the benefits derived therefrom. The pres- 
ent tendency is to belittle the local contest. Apparently a winner is 
not a winner unless he achieves first rank in at least his subdistrict. 
Seldom is he given a reward except for what may appear in the col- 
umns of the daily press. 

These conditions should be reversed. It is the local contest which 
deserves the greater prestige. Prizes should be awarded and thus 
make the local event one in which it will be worth while to partici- 
pate. Regardless of how carefully subdistricts and districts are classi- 
fied and arranged, they are bound to include schools which are un- 
evenly matched. The fairest competition is to be found in the local 
contest. For schools of one hundred enrolment, for example, to 
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compete with those whose student body numbers four hundred and 
all located in the same subdistrict is most unfair. The smaller school 
gives up practically all hope to win under such conditions. While 
there are undoubtedly exceptions, this is the general rule. 

To summarize: (1) The time has come to abandon many of the 
longer, more or less incomprehensible declamations which we have 
offered to seventh-, eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade pupils and sub- 
stitute in their place collections of shorter, easier speeches. (2) If 
orations must be continued, an effort should be made to simplify 
the subjects upon which they are to be written. (3) Upper classmen 
should be permitted to study and deliver declamations instead of 
writing and delivering orations. (4) We should encourage extempore 
speech activity for the rank and file of upper classmen because it is 
easier, less formal, and more suited to their interests and abilities. 
(5) Competition in declamations, orations, and extempore speech 
should not go beyond the local community. 

“In a very real sense, speech is the key which opens the door of 
success,’ say Woolbert and Weaver. The problem then arises: How 
can we best carry on speech activity to achieve the greatest benefit 
for the greatest number under conditions which are fair to all? 


SHAKESPEARE AS WE LIKE HIM 


MARY MAJOR CRAWFORD AND LEROY PHILLIPS’ 


The critics concede that in knowledge of human character, in 
wealth of humor and depth of passion, in fertility of fancy and 
soundness of judgment Shakespeare is unrivaled. Is this merely lip 
service? College students are only slightly acquainted with the poet, 
and high-school pupils still less. They go out from us with no en- 
thusiastic appreciation of his genius and with no firm resolution to 
read him and enjoy him the remainder of their lives. Perhaps one 
in a thousand will see Shakespeare on the stage; and though many 
more will have opportunity to see the screen productions, it is not 


* Miss Crawford is professor of English at Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. Mr. 
Phillips is professor of English at Teachers College, Mayville, N.D. 
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likely they will be greatly benefited thereby. We have heard ex- 
travagant praise of the latter, and, as spectacular pageants, we con- 
fess that they are marvelous. But if we count the number of lines 
spoken, we see how little of the play is actually presented. No one 
will get a deep and appreciative knowledge of Shakespeare from 
the movies. Knowledge of human character, depth of passion, 
soundness of judgment—in the screen version these are buried in 
a debris of costly millinery and astoundingly realistic and extrava- 
gant stage settings. 

Wherein have we failed in our teaching of Shakespeare? Is it be- 
cause the plays are too difficult that our students dislike them? Or 
is it the manner in which they are presented? The plays are difficult, 
and our presentation has not been very successful. We believe it is 
possible to turn out lovers of Shakespeare, and we think the first 
step toward that end is to treat the play frankly for what it was in- 
tended—a source of enjoyment. We also believe the student’s en- 
joyment will be greatly enhanced if, instead of being a passive audi- 
tor, he is himself the actor, conscious that he is contributing in an 
important measure to an artistic achievement. For when his co- 
mates have chosen him to enact Brutus, say, or Bottom, he will feel 
a compulsion to study his lines—a compulsion such as the instructor 
alone can rarely exert. He has the natural motive for study. The 
rawest amateur cannot but realize that he must delve into the mean- 
ing if he is to read his part at all well, stir the hearts of his hearers, 
and win their applause. And he has an ear for applause in the class- 
room as well as on the athletic field. 

The dramatization we have in mind can be managed without any 
great ado. Though not an impromptu performance, it needs no ex- 
haustive rehearsals and very little paraphernalia. A few hand prop- 
erties help, but these may be half imaginary—a pointer for sword, a 
pencil for dagger or truncheon, a bit of crayon for coin—anything 
that will facilitate the stage business. The class, divided into groups, 
each group with a leader, cast the scenes which are they to produce. 
A group may hold such private rehearsals as enthusiasm prompts. 
A few students will commit their lines; but the chief aim is reading, 
reading, and good reading, accompanied by such free action as will 
help interpret the subject matter. A book of convenient size, with 
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clear type and well-spaced lines is necessary; this is held in the left 
hand, while the right remains free to express emotion. 

Though group rehearsals are not imperative, good reading is, and 
the pressure should come from the class rather than from the teacher. 
The student should be led to see at once the necessity of studying 
the entire play. Otherwise he cannot rightly interpret his part. 
Stimulus should come from those of the class who are auditors, just 
as for the athlete it comes from the bleachers. The actor can be ap- 
pealed to; he wants to play up to the team. Only by pondering his 
lines can he discover his relation to the other characters, and so 
acquire the look and tone which will best convey his meaning. He 
will want to snap out the short speeches with no more than a glance 
at the book, and be able to pronounce the long ones, if not trippingly 
on the tongue, at least without blundering and with some realistic 
emphasis. Poor reading is simply not to be allowed, though the 
diffident, self-conscious student should be permitted to have a brief 
tryout now and then. 

A suitable room for the class is one with platform and curtain, but 
any classroom will answer if it is not too cramped. It is annoying— 
as it must have been in Shakespeare’s day—to have a part of the 
audience seated on the stage. With the teacher’s desk disposed, 
chairs arranged for the hearers, and the cast ready, the play may 
begin. If convenient, an in-curtain may be installed; and behind 
this curtain the performers may be seated ready to make their 
entrances, much as in the manner of the Elizabethan stage. How- 
ever, one of the present writers prefers to have neither curtain nor 
screen, feeling that the less attention given to externals the better. 
For then, she says, it is not so much a performance as a bit of 
Shakespeare lifted from the page and vitalized by voice and bodily 
movement. A narrow strip along the wall is “off stage,”’ and, as in 
Chinese drama, the actors are invisible until they move forward. 
The leader of the group announces the scene, mentioning time and 
place and the names of the persons and the part each is to play. 
There is danger in placing emphasis on realistic properties; for, aside 
from dissipating energy, it may lead students to depend upon such 
gadgets for effects rather than upon insightful reading. No stage 
carpenter is needed to prepare a balcony for our Juliet. As a group 
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recently read the scene, a game young miss sat perched upon a tin 
wastebasket inverted in an armchair, and the armchair resting on 
top of the teacher’s desk. It was amusing for a moment; but the de- 
termination of the participants to put it over with genuine feeling 
saved the scene from becoming farcical. 

In a preliminary meeting with the class the teacher anticipates 
the major difficulties in understanding and interpretation. This dif- 
fers from ordinary assignment and recitation only in that all informa- 
tion presented has specific purpose, bearing, chiefly upon under- 
standing and acting. For a baffling study like Hamlet, a number of 
meetings will be necessary—and the mystery still be left unsolved. 
By question and discussion, by citing passages to be examined and 
some to be compared, and by referring the student to the best 
criticism available the instructor may be reasonably certain of a 
sympathetic, appreciative interpretation. 

A second step, one which is necessary to secure a swift-moving 
performance, is a rigid cutting of the play. The Elizabethans were 
all bombastic; they padded their verses as they padded their elabo- 
rate garments. Bombast was the vice of the age, and the greatest 
poet was by no means free of it. Ben Jonson, who loved Shakespeare 
just this side of idolatry, records in Timber his disapproval of this 
excessive exuberance. ‘I remember,” he says, “that players often 
mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare, that ....he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, ‘Would he had blotted out 
a thousand,’ which they thought a malevolent speech.’’ To this 
Jonson added: “He flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped.” 

If Shakespeare’s most learned contemporary and affectionate 
eulogist found the plays burdened with a superfluity of lines, we 
should not be too timid about blotting some of them out, especially 
if it is done carefully and, we may say, reverently. Nor, since our 
purpose is to speed up the action so as to bring the reading within the 
compass of a limited number of class hours, and so simplify and 
clarify the meaning as to enhance the value for our students, should 
we be damned for doing it. It is no disparagement of the poet’s 
greatness; it is rather the winnowing of wheat from chaff. We are 
trying to demonstrate that the greatest literature can be humanized 
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and modernized and, without garbling or mangling, be adapted to 

the comprehension of ordinary students. One-fourth of the lines may 

be cut from some of the plays; from others as many as one-third. 

And none but the seasoned Shakespearean scholar will notice the 

difference. If in the cutting the following principles are observed it 

would seem that nothing of permanent value would be lost: 

1. Shorten the long bombastic speeches, except where garrulity is a pronounced 
trait of the character, as in Polonius 

2. Insure smooth transition between the parts that have been severed and pre- 
serve continuity of thought and action. Look out for cues 

3. Include all famous and beautiful passages, and all lines that have important 
bearing on character and plot 

4. Eliminate entirely (a) lines of doubtful meaning, (b) unnecessary repetitions 

(c) indecencies, (d) passages that have no bearing on the theme, and (e)inter- 

polatons 

The items in No. 4 may bear brief comment. If one considers that 
all the plays remained for many years in manuscript and that they 
were often hastily copied, he will understand why there are so many 
puzzling passages and why the numerous editions, quartos and 
folios, show omissions, variations, and contradictions. The variant 
readings are of interest to the mature cloistered student, but they are 
caviar to the class just learning to like Shakespeare. If the class hour 
is to prove pleasurable, it cannot be spent in haggling over linguistic 
knots, obsolete expressions, or in cramming for examination in such 
technicalities. We need to deal with verbal difficulties only when 
they occur in passages too precious to sacrifice. 

As to the number of times that an important fact need be re- 
peated, playwrights may differ, but modern authors seldom exceed 
three. Six times we are told that Claudius is to send Hamlet to Eng- 
land, and five times that Birnam Wood will come to Dunsinane. 
For the rabble in the pit, who were capable of little more than dumb 
show, such repetition was necessary, but for the modern streamlined 
student it grows tiresome. As for the indecencies it may cause sur- 
prise that we should mention them at all; but it is more surprising 
that such passages survive in certain school editions and damage 
them for class reading. Of passages that have no bearing on the 
theme there are several kinds, the most cheerfully to be dispensed 
with being stale slapstick and Elizabethan foolery that have ceased 
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to be funny. Of equal worthlessness are allusion to matters that were 
of interest to Shakespeare’s contemporaries but of no interest what- 
ever to us. Finally, there are the interpolations, such as Act III, 
Scene 5, in Macbeth. Scholars generally concede that this, with sev- 
eral other passages, was taken from one of Middleton’s plays and 
inserted here for a special performance before King James, who was 
morbidly interested in witchcraft. It adds nothing, and yet it is in- 
variably included in standard editions. 

The modern edition of the plays, we think, should use present-day 
forms of spelling and, where it will not disturb the meter, have 
modern contractions or complete words instead of obsolete forms 
like “ha’not,” “thou’ldst,’”’ “‘woo’t,” etc. And instead of ‘‘moe,”’ 
“sith,” “owe,” “‘clepe,”’ etc., have “more,” “since,” ‘“‘own,”’ ‘‘call,”’ 
etc. Modern punctuation has appeared in a few editions, and we 
see no reason why it should not be adopted generally. 

More important than these matters of editing, however, are the 
stage directions. For amateur production and classroom reading and 
acting we need ample stage directions and “‘business,” along with 
brief sidelights on the characters, such as we find in modern plays. 
Then Shakespeare will be no more baffling than the latest Broadway 
success. Besides, we shall have provided for our students something 
of the thrill that was experienced by the crowds that thronged the 
Curtain, the Globe, and Blackfriars. No more trouble about enlist- 
ing interest in the best of plays. Ben was right; Shakespeare was the 
soul of his age, and he is also the soul of ours; he is for all time. We 
may say of him (changing the pronoun) as he said of Cleopatra, 
“‘Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety.” 

Let our students come to the classroom with the anticipation of an 
exciting, quick-moving show, in which they in turn bear the parts, all 
eager to meet the expectations of their instructors and to call forth 
applause from their fellows. Then, if ever, will the magic of the 
playwright capture their imagination, his comedy make them laugh 
themselves into stitches, and the pity and terror of his tragedy wring 
their hearts. 


ROUND TABLE 


CREATIVE LETTER-WRITING 


The project grew out of the teacher’s interest in old letter-writers of 
the post—Civil War period. The teacher took to her beginning Sophomore 
class a copy of Dick’s Society Letter Writer for Ladies written in 1885 and 
chatted informally about this and similar popular books and their pur- 
pose. Naturally the pupils wanted to hear some of these letters, so quite 
a number with their now quaint elegance of phrase, beautiful language, 
and genteel manners were read. A genuine interest arose, so it was very 
natural to suggest that the class make letter-writers for their own use. 
For the next ten days the classroom became a laboratory for investiga- 
tion, writing, and compiling, while the teacher became an adviser. For 
the first week the class took social letters for their subject, while business 
letters occupied the second. 

As for the assignment, pupils wanted to know how many letters each 
person was to write. They wanted a definite number, but the teacher told 
them they ought to decide just what letters each person thought he ought 
to know how to write. Asa result they wrote more than they would have 
otherwise, and, also, more than the teacher would have assigned. Each 
pupil worked on his own level of achievement while the lazy students 
were greatly stimulated by the industrious, and the weaker helped by the 
better. 

A certain similarity ran through the tables of contents. The types of 
letters which the students decided were valuable showed good judgment 
in selection. A typical booklet of social letters contained examples of the 


following: 
Ordinary friendly letter A letter of congratulation 
A bread-and-butter letter A letter of condolence 
A letter to accompany a gift A letter to a sick friend 
A thank-you letter after receiving a 

gift 


In a spirit of fun, the class, which had been reading travel-books for their 
outside reading, composed imaginary letters from some foreign place. 
The results were interesting and creative, while the reading provided fun 
for the group. Some of the boys with a sense of humor even included pro- 
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posals of marriage. A few pupils copied letters of such well-known people 
as General Lee, Longfellow, etc., to show how charming personal letters 
could be. 

The titles of the booklets were suggestive of their contents: 


Friendly Letters for Every Occasion The Art of Letter-Writing 


Our Complete Letter-Writer Aid to Letter-Writers 

Letters for All Occasions A Sophomore’s Hints on Letter- 
Social Letters of Today Writing 

Types of Social Letters Letter-Writing Hints for Sophomores 


The booklets on business letters contained, in general, samples of the 
following types: 


A letter of introduction A letter ordering a magazine subscrip- 

A letter containing references tion to be sent to a friend as a gift 

A letter asking permission to obtain A letter ordering theater tickets 
references A letter to the registrar of a college 

An answer to an ad for a position asking for a catalogue 

A letter ordering goods A letter of complaint 

As to titles, a few will suggest the general tendency: 

All-Purpose Letter-Writer Practical Suggestions and Examples of 

Business Letters of a Sophomore Business Letters 

How to Write Business Letters New Business Letters for Sophomores 

The Modern Business Letter Twentieth-Century Business-Letter 

A Guide to Business Letters Writer 


By actual count the individual booklets contained from eight to seven- 
teen letters. Since there were two booklets made, each pupil wrote from 
sixteen to thirty-four letters each in two weeks’ time. 

Nor was this all that the letter-writers contained. Investigation had 
showed that there had been introductions in these earlier books on the 
importance of being able to write letters correctly, and directions telling 
how various letters should be written. Therefore, the pupils wrote intro- 
ductions and directions. In this way they clarified their information, they 
supplemented what they had from textbooks, even discovering that their 
own text had recommended a peculiar form for social letters which they 
could find nowhere else. Someone suggested that the class might collect 
samples of real business letters from the ads which came to their homes. 
Again the class discovered that all business houses do not send out ex- 
amples of perfect form in their letters, while more than one pupil whose 
father employed a stenographer found that the letters were not correct in 
some details. Thus, the pupils really became interested in details of form 
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and punctuation, besides engaging in a creative-writing project which 
they enjoyed. 

Although this project may not prove to be the cure-all for the problems 
involved in teaching letter-writing, the results obtained from a ten days’ 
study under this plan were much better than average high-school pupils 
usually produce. It was interesting and creative for both pupils and 


teacher. 
BERNICE TRACY GOSSETT 
AusTIN HicH ScHOOL 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


SOLVING A LIBRARY PROBLEM 


Several years ago the junior high school (Grades VII-IX) English de- 
partment at Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, was faced with a problem 
which must be common to many libraries, particularly those in small 
towns where there is only one member on the library staff. The librarian, 
Miss Mary Jacobs, brought her difficulty to the attention of the school 
as follows by saying: 

Immediately after the dismissal of school it is not at all uncommon for me 
to have fifty or so youngsters come in for help. Their assignments are to “look 
up” such questions as these: (1) What can you find out about how rubber is 
produced? (2) Write an interesting account of the life of Robert Fulton. 
(3) What are some of Beethoven’s most famous compositions? 

The answers to all of these questions and most of the others which they have 
to answer can easily be found in our library, but I cannot very well take care 
of so many children at one time. Most of them have no idea of how to help 
themselves. Don’t you think it is as important educationally for these children 
to know how to find the answers as it is to remember the facts they find? 


Miss Jacobs was astute enough to realize that her question could be 
answered in only one way. The English teacher saw her point immediate- 
ly, and they then proceeded to talk of how the work of the school and of 
the library might be better correlated to the advantage of both institu- 
tions. After considerable study a twofold plan was adopted. The first 
part of the plan concerned all the students. During an English period 
once a week for four weeks the English classes were taken to the library, 
which, fortunately for the purpose, was only two blocks from the school. 
Here they were taught the rudiments of good library procedure. Some- 
times the librarian acted as teacher, and sometimes the English teacher 
took charge. The library boasts a large fireplace. Students were seated 
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on rugs before the open fire, and the delightfully informal atmosphere 
thus created did much, I believe, to interest children in the library. 
An outline of the work follows: 


A. Use of catalogue 2. Neat 
B. Use of reference books 3. Return books properly 
1. Dictionary 4. Care of books 
2. Book of Knowledge, World Book, a) Do not mark 
etc. b) Do not dogear 
3. Who's Who c) Care for binding 
4. Encyclopaedia Britannica (x) Opening a new book 
C. Location of books on shelves (2) Closing properly 
1. Juvenile 
2. Adult E. Library management 
a) History, biography, fiction, 1. How financed 
etc. a) Endowment 
b) Magazines b) Fines 
D. Good library conduct c) Contributions 
1. Quiet 2. Method of joining the library 


The co-operation and enthusiasm of the local librarian was largely 
responsible for the success of this project. If the plan were properly 
presented in other communities, I feel sure that most librarians would be 
glad to lend their aid, for eventually their work would be considerably 
lightened by having the local students become more familiar with good 


library procedure. 
Mary HO RIGGs 
OAKRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


THE FRESHMEN COMPILE A HIGH-SCHOOL ANNUAL 


This year the pupils of our high school could not afford an annual, yet 
they wanted a record of the happenings of the year. While rummaging 
among the old annuals which were on the shelves in the office, someone 
uncovered a record of “Home-coming Day, 1926” constructed in scrap- 
book form. This booklet was written by a Junior English class under the 
direction of Mr. John H. Amy who is now our principal. He suggested 
that a club be formed to build a single annual, on the order of the home- 
coming record, to be left in the office for future reference. A call for 
volunteers was made, but an insufficient number for carrying out the 
project reported. 

A few days later this matter of an annual came before one section of my 
Freshman English class. Under the class organization there was a com- 
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mittee which could bring before the class, or let anyone else bring before 
the class, any activity in which the committee or pupil was interested or 
in which they thought other members of the class would become inter- 
ested. After discussing the matter at length the pupils voted to under- 
take the construction of individual collection books and also a high- 
school annual to be presented to our principal for office record. The other 
two sections of my Freshman class immediately took up the project on a 
competitive basis. This meant that we should have three high-school an- 
nuals instead of one. 

The planning of this annual called forth abundant opportunity for oral 
English in the form of parliamentary procedures, discussion, and ordinary 
conversation. Such matters as the scope of the annual had to be settled. 
This led to new activities. At first some wanted to be exclusive and make 
it a Freshman affair, but when it dawned on them that the inclusion of 
all the high school would afford an opportunity for news reporters, they 
decided to include all classes. To get started, a different pupil was chosen 
each day to gather news for that particular day. From these daily reports 
choice bits were selected for the annual. 

Of course different pupils had different interests. As far as possible 
they were allowed to gather material along the lines of their interests. 
Those who attended and manifested a special interest in parties and 
dances were encouraged to make records and illustrations of such activi- 
ties. Those who were specially interested in athletics were given an op- 
portunity to write accounts of such activities. Thus were accounts of the 
various activities and happenings gathered. 

Then came the matter of a cover design, title, and division illustrations. 
Though some of the pupils were taking art, it was decided to give every- 
one a chance. After a discussion of some of the possibilities it was decided 
to let each pupil bring in his own drawing and suggested title. The class 
by vote chose the one to be used as a cover design. Some of the others 
were used as division illustrations. 

During the last few weeks of school different pupils had different tasks 
in the rounding-out process. There was a proofreading committee for each 
section of the annual. Each class section elected an editor and assistants 
who were responsible for the final assembling. Some pasted in pictures 
and illustrations. The pupils had almost entire responsibility for the 
condition of the finished product. At the end of school each of the three 
editors was privileged to present to his principal not a perfect product but 
a creative piece of work on Freshman level. 

It can readily be seen that such a project afforded both practice and 
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intrinsic motivation. The pupils did a great deal of their theme-writing 
and oral English work without being conscious of the drudgery which 
usually accompanies such work. In most cases they were more careful 
with their work since it would possibly go on record for the public to read. 
Best of all, they were engaged in many real life-activities. 

Loaz W. JOHNSON 


New Mexico STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SILVER City, NEw Mexico 


VITALIZING SPEECH WORK 


More and more in the present haphazard family life the child’s training 
in formal behavior is neglected. To meet these needs I’ve built my in- 
struction for oral work around a dinner and the various speeches and 
activities connected with it. When I introduce the plan, I discuss it with 
the class and give them two days to think it through. The pupils then 
write their reactions in unsigned notes, so that no one may be embarrassed 
because of financial considerations. The class make the following kind of 
speeches: toast, introduction of the speaker, response, presentation of a 
gift, acceptance of a gift, after-dinner speech, prayer, and toastmaster’s 
remarks. Every pupil delivers one speech of each type, and at the close 
of each unit the class chooses the best speakers to furnish the program at 
the dinner. The class is divided into committees, each pupil serving on a 
committee as nearly of his own choice as possible. There are committees 
on place and finance, decoration, program, place cards, etiquette, and 
host and hostess. All the work for the banquet is done by the pupils, 
because my purpose is to develop originality, initiative, and responsibility. 


Never have the pupils “failed”’ me. 
Ita KITE 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A LONDON SHRINE FOR SHAKESPEARE 


The plan to restore several of the old haunts of Shakespeare in London 
and to establish a great Shakespearean shrine in the city where the noted 
bard first got his start has met with much interest on this side of the At- 
lantic. The enterprise has been undertaken because its promoters, the 
Globe-Mermaid Association, believe it is appropriate that due recognition 
be given to the fact that the working creative life of the great poet and 
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dramatist of the English-speaking peoples was passed in the Thames-side 
metropolis. It is the hope of the new association that the contemplated 
London memorial will prove to be as much of a shrine as is that in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Shakespeare is to most people the “Bard of Avon.” Ben Jonson called 
the lanky Warwickshire lad the “Swan of Avon,” and English-speaking 
devotees of the master invariably think of him in the setting of the beau- 
tiful Warwickshire countryside. Nevertheless Stratford-on-Avon knew 
only the morning and the sunset of the dramatist’s life. Even toward the 
close of Shakespeare’s life, when the tired bard had retired to his beloved 
countryside, the poet continued to keep up his connections with London. 
It is reported that he even acquired some London property and that he 
frequently revisited his old haunts in the familiar city. 

The new project afoot has a triple program: It contemplates a rebuild- 
ing of the Globe Theater, the playhouse in which Shakespeare’s plays 
were produced; a building of a replica of the noted Mermaid Tavern in 
which the bard and his cronies met socially; and the founding of an Eliza- 
bethan museum and library. An option on some ground in the heart of 
Bankside, Shakespeare’s London, has been obtained, and, if funds are 
forthcoming, the theater may soon be started, while the other two build- 
ings would follow later. 

It was in 1598 that Mr. Richard Burbage, London’s reigning theatrical 
czar, together with his companions, pulled down “The Theater” and re- 
moved the timber to Bankside. There is every reason to believe that Will 
Shakespeare was one of this company who thus demolished London’s 
first theater. On Bankside, the southern shore of the Thames, in the 
immediate vicinity of “The Rose” and “The Bear-Garden,” they made 
their builder, the carpenter Peter Street, erect a new playhouse, which 
they decorated with a splendid sign. According to the fashion of the 
time, the sign was painted on the outer wall of the playhouse. This em- 
bellishment represented Atlas bearing on his back the globe. Underneath 
was written the legend: ‘“‘Totus mundus agit histrionem.” The new thea- 
ter was finished in the same year in which it was commenced, or at any 
rate in the following year, 1599, and, after its sign, it was called “The 
Globe.” The location, of course, was Southwark, the south bank of the 
Thames River. 

In 1613, shortly after Shakespeare had retired and just three years 
before his death, the playhouse built by Burbage of the old timbers from 
“The Theater” was destroyed by fire. Thus passed the historic playhouse 
in which Shakespeare engaged as dramatist, actor, and manager. A new 
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house, more suitable to the requirements of the time, rose on the same 
site, and this is the building that is represented in the familiar old prints 
and drawings. 

It was in the first “Globe” that the “quality” of the audience were 
seated on the stage or in the galleries. The stage took up most of the 
courtyard at the first floor, and in the pit “plain people,” or the ground- 
lings, stood or squatted as there were no seats provided for them. There 
was no scenery in Shakespeare’s day, and indicated localities were marked 
simply by sign such as “this is a forest.” The painting of scenery for the 
English stage does not appear to have begun much before 1650. Therefore 
a restored Globe Theater would have to be patterned on the most primi- 
tive scale. 

That the old house was of wood is most definitely known not only 
from the story of the removal of the timbers of the old “The Theater” 
but also from the prologue to King Henry V. The roof was thatched and 
the whole house was probably not very large or very splendid. Never- 
theless ‘““The Globe,”’ for all its material poverty, became the workshop 
where the most precious gems of English literature were fashioned. 

From 1599 to 1613 the Globe Theater saw the productions of the bard’s 
masterpieces upon its plain wooden platform—“this unworthy scaffold,” 
as the poet himself termed his stage (Henry V, prologue to Act IV). 

Better plays followed the production of King Henry V. Soon came 
Much Ado about Nothing, in which the celebrated comic actor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Kemp, delighted the public as the ingenious constable, Dogberry. 
Then came The Merry Wives of Windsor, with Mr. John Heminge as the 
lusty Sir John Falstaff (brought to life again by special order of the 
Queen). As You Like It and Twelfth Night came in turn, and the Malvolio 
of the latter won especial popularity for the role was associated in the 
minds of the theatergoers with the sour and conceited Puritan who was 
beginning to loom large on the London horizon. Then came a deluge of 
the bard’s master-works. All were produced by Richard Burbage, and 
he also played the leading parts in them. The same years also saw the 
Globe Theater producing some of Ben Jonson’s great plays. 

On June 29, 1613, London witnessed for the first time the destruction 
by fire of one of its theaters. On that day the Globe Theater burned to 
the ground. By this time it was more than a year since Shakespeare had 
retired to Stratford. It was, however, a new historical play from the 
pen of the bard that was being presented on the afternoon of the fatal 
day. This play was King Henry VIII or All Is True, by Shakespeare 
(and, some would add, in collaboration with Fletcher). It was with 
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much pomp and ceremony that this regal drama was mounted. The 
Knights of the Garter turned out in their gorgeous robes of state and the 
Knights of St. George were also there in full regalia. The Royal Guards 
were resplendent in their surcoats of rich embroidery, and even the stage 
of the house boasted a festive dress. Mats covered the bare boards— 
certainly a festival gesture, for ordinarily the stage was strewn with 
rushes. It is in Act I, scene 4, of King Henry VIII that the royal com- 
pany of maskers comes to the palace of Cardinal Wolsey and, in accord- 
ance with a common custom on the entrance of the king, a volley of 
cannon shots was fired. The wad of one of these hit the thatched roof of 
the house and in a twinkling the sixteen-year-old theater was ablaze. 
But two narrow passages afforded the audience exit and many a noble 
and commoner was crushed as he fought his way out of the flaming 
building. Almost no one was hurt, and of the scene Sir Henry Wotton, 
a contemporary, wrote in a letter: “Only one man had his breeches set 
on fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if he had not by the benefit 
of a provident wit, put it out with bottle ale.” In a little over an hour, so 
the story goes, the whole theater had disappeared and with it went the 
expensive wardrobes of the actors and a neighboring house or two. 

The fire at the Globe created a considerable sensation in seventeenth- 
century London. The Puritans chortled and declared that the conflagra- 
tion was a judgment from God. Even a street song, commenting on the 
event, appeared. The song bore the lengthy title: “A Sonnet about the 
Sad Fire in the Globe Theater in London,” and its text bristles with allu- 
sions to the play which was acted on the fatal day. Each verse of the 
thing ends with the refrain: ‘Oh, sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all 
this is true.” 

The fire is next described, and the rhymster goes on to tell how the 
knights and the noblemen ran out in great confusion, losing their hats 
and swords and how, likewise, the actors Burbage, Condell, and old 
Heminge stood with swollen eyes (“like a drunken Flemming”) and 
looked with sorrow on the burning wigs and costumes. 


Be warned, yow stage strutters all, 

Least yow again be catched, 
And such a burneing doe befall, 

As to them whose house was thatched; 
Forebeare your whoreing, breeding biles, 
And lay up that expense for tiles. 


O, sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all this is true. 
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Burbage and his associates paid strict heed to the warning of the song 
and when “the next spring The Globe was new builded in far fairer man- 
ner than before” the new house boasted a tiled roof. 

After 1613 the Globe had a varied career. Its fortunes gradually 
waned, and the famous playhouse received its final destruction on April 
15, 1644, when it was pulled down by the Puritans. Today the site of 
the Globe is occupied by the large breweries of Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins. 

Very little is known concerning the Mermaid Tavern. When (and if) 
the proposed rebuilding of Shakespeare’s old hostel takes place, the ar- 
chitects will have to draw upon much conjectural material. The hostel 
itself was built in the fifteenth century and there is a definite mention 
of it under the date of 1464 in ‘“The Expenses of Sir John Howard.” It 
was situated in Cheapside, on Bread Street. In 1603 Sir Walter Raleigh 
founded a small club at the Mermaid. The place was then already a 
meeting place for literary men. Tradition has it that Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Christopher Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Dekker were 
wont to congregate there. According to the plan of the Globe-Mermaid 
Association, the rebuilt tavern will have its walls hung with tapestries 
from the looms of the days of Shakespeare. The staff of the tavern, too, 
is to be dressed in the garb of Shakespeare’s time, and visitors will be 
regaled with the full fare of the days of “Good Queen Bess.”’ In the era 
of Shakespeare the Mermaid had a reputation for fine Canary wine and 
for the wit of its talented patrons. 

The library and museum, it is planned, will join the two proposed 
shrines. The entire site is to be landscaped, and it will be planted with 
trees, shrubs, and flowers brought from Shakespeare’s own section of 


Warwickshire. 
P. SEARs, JR. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LISTEN IN 


During 1937-38 the National Council of Teachers of English is again 
co-operating with the American School of the Air in producing a series of 
broadcasts of particular interest to English teachers. The scope of the 
broadcasts, however, has been greatly enlarged. To provide some sort of 
unity for these broadcasts and thus make them of greater specific value 
to classes in English, practically all of them deal with “Aspects of Ameri- 
can Literature.’’ The programs are as follows: (Jt should be noted that all 
programs are given Tuesdays, from 2: 30 to 3 o'clock.) 


Tuesday, December 14: Carl Carmer on “‘American Folklore.’’? Mr. Carmer will 
tell, with illustrations, about the remarkable series of broadcasts he has been 
giving on the air during recent months, under the sponsorship of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Tuesday, January 11: Zona Gale on ‘“‘The American Novel.’”’ The interview 
with Miss Gale will be followed by the performance of her fine one-act play, 
Uncle Jimmy. 

Tuesday, January 25: Robert P. Tristram Coffin on ‘American Poetry.” In 
the course of his broadcast Mr. Coffin will recite a number of his noted 
poems in illustration of Maine—its people and its customs. 

Tuesday, February 3: “A Dickens Party.’’ The details of this have not been 
settled, but it is hoped to have an international broadcast, with noted 
speakers from England and the United States and with a dramatization of 
an episode from a Dickens novel. 

Tuesday, March 1: A group of students from the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, meeting at Columbia University, will conduct a forum, under the 
general heading, ‘“‘What Constitutes a Good School Paper?”’ 

Tuesday, March 15: John H. Finley on ‘“‘The American Newspaper.”’ The in- 
terview will be followed by the giving of a one-act play called Deadline. 

Tuesday, March 29: Helen Ferris on “American Books for Young People.” 
Miss Ferris will be interviewed by Dr. Stella S. Center, as co-chairman of 
the Council’s Recreational Reading Committee. The interview will be fol- 
lowed by the giving of a one-act play. 

Tuesday, April 12: Paul Green on ‘The American Drama.” The interview will 
be followed by the performance of a one-act play by Mr. Green. 
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Tuesday, May 3: “‘An American Literature Quiz.’’ This will be conducted in 
the style of the popular ‘‘Professor Quiz’’ and similar broadcasts, and stu- 
dents from metropolitan high schools will participate. 


We urge you to listen to these broadcasts and to send us your comments 
on their value to you in the English classroom. The Radio Committee of 
the Council is desirous of procuring for the use of English teachers broad- 
casts that are directly useful to them. 

Two useful brochures for the teacher interested in radio are Radio and 
the English Teacher (National Council, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 1o cents, 
and Teacher’s Manual, American School of the Air (gratis; address Miss 
Helen Johnson, director, 485 Madison Ave., New York City). 


Max J. HERZBERG, Chairman 
Radio Committee 
National Council of Teachers of English 


THE SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Southeastern Regional Conference, second of the regional con- 
ferences of the National Council of Teachers of English, will be held at 
Orlando, Florida, December 27-29, 1937. The program, which will be 
built around experience in reading and writing skills, includes such 
topics as “Reading Readiness on the Elementary School Level—lIts 
Basic Characteristics’; ‘‘Audience Situations in Oral Reading”; “Ex- 
periences in Oral and Written Communications in Language Classes’; 
“Does the Workbook Method Improve Written Composition?’’; ‘“En- 
richment of the Literature Course for Poor Readers.’’ On the college and 
university level, ‘“Training in Speech for College Freshmen” and ‘“‘Con- 
tent of Survey Courses in Literature’ are samples. Prominent men and 
women of the National Council will participate in the program. 

The Conference will open at 8:00 P.M. on Monday with a general 
session, followed on Tuesday by group breakfasts, a general session, a 
luncheon program, sectional elementary-school, high-school, and college 
programs in the afternoon, closing with a dinner program and reception 
in the evening. On Wednesday, after a business meeting and a general 
session in the forenoon, a luncheon program from 12:00 M. to 2:00 P.M. 
will close the conference program. 

The San Juan Hotel will be Conference headquarters. Rates for single 
rooms both there and in the Angebilt Hotel will be $2.50. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


A dirge for the passing of the English sentence is uttered in the Adlantic 
for October by Wilson Follett, under the caption “Death of the Sentence.”’ 
An abundance of illustration from the pens of our best authors is adduced 
to prove that the definition of the sentence as a complete thought ex- 
pressed in words is obsolescent. Since not organized thought, but the re- 
production of “sub-surface phenomena,”’ is the desired goal of much of 
our writing today, the justification for the removal of the organized sen- 
tence is clear. “Crisp, organic squirms of consciousness”’ are not depend- 
ent upon verbs or periods. “A chance fragment of apperception or raw 
sensation refracted through words’”’ turns the trick. Needless to say, this 
revolution engineered by the pundits of literature finds eager following 
among the herd of everyday people who have always found it burden- 
some to make their sentences parse. What to do with the old-fashioned 
instruction in the schools is therefore a serious problem. Reform is im- 
peratively needed. 


A priceless answer to Mr. Follett’s article, “The Death of the Sen- 
tence,”’ covers the editorial page of the Saturday Review of October g. Per- 
haps there is now no audience except school teachers for a shameless de- 
fense of the split infinitive (when it needs splitting), of the incomplete 
sentence (when clear and forceful), and other forms of license in matters of 
syntax and diction in the interest of good writing. In short, we are ad- 
jured to “‘be clear, be simple, be graceful, and let who will be right.” 


The ways in which reading habits and literary taste develop are far 
from having been adequately traced. As a contribution to such a history, 
Bernard DeVoto offers in ‘‘A Sagebrush Bookshelf,” in the October Har- 
per’s, an account of his personal experience in early youth with books. 
With a scholarly father, dyed in the wool of classical tradition, the little 
city of Ogden, Utah, provided the boy with his earliest background. He 
was taught to read with Pope’s //iad and nurtured in epics. His school 
gave him nothing—having nothing to give but the town’s belated pioneer 
conception of life and education—but the much despised Carnegie Li- 
brary stepped into the gap and made him familiar with the outstanding 
philosophical, dramatic, and poetic work of his time. And one solitary 
teacher, in his high-school days, fostered his intellectual life, made him 
read Ernest Poole’s The Harbor in his first year of college life, and by dis- 
cussion and persistent demand held him away from the five-foot book- 
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shelf stage of culture to which the town gradually attained. To this 
woman, and incidentally to “some thousands of her” scattered through 
the brashly growing towns of America, Mr. DeVoto pays loyal tribute. 


In a notable article in the October Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, entitled “The American Imagination,” Carl van Doren 
develops the truth, not always manifest, that the process of imagina- 
tion deals with everything, is the basis of all literature and of all history. 
“The whole history of America may be seen as a history of a growing 
imagination.” The movement that is known as American history was 
propelled by images—successive images: the picture of America as a 
land of opportunity, later the picture of a vast country independent yet 
united. Such images tend themselves to be static and so to belie the 
facts, which change, and to leave out essential and obvious details. 
But they are at the bottom of changes and essential to them. The 
Civil War might be said to have been fought on a question of grammar: 
The United States is or the United States are. A striking illustration 
from another field is the stupendous phenomenon of the play Tobacco 
Road, running on and on and on; like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it has created 
something in people’s minds that was not there, and yet that leads them 
on to truth. Man is the animal that imagines. 


The Saturday Review of Literature for October 2 presents a symposium 
of reviews of Van Loon’s The Arts, one by a lay reader, the others by spe- 
cialists in the several fields covered by that portentous work. The lay 
reader is William Rose Benét, who classifies Van Loon as an inspired ama- 
teur who yet manages to give “the fundamentals of the intention of art 
throughout the ages and the place of the artist in human history. Oliver 
Larkin, for ‘‘Painting and Sculpture,” remarks that the treatment of 
painting is more successful than that of sculpture. He resents the failure 
to give Raphael credit for his portraits, the snubbing of Poussin, and cer- 
tain careless statements, but considers the book a boon for “plain folk” 
neither scholars nor critics. “Archeology” is discussed by Hetty Gold- 
man, who, agreeing to the importance, stressed by the author, of the idea 
that art can be loved and practiced by everyone, thinks that certain of 
the author’s diagrams and drawings misinterpret and even travesty the 
beauty of some of the earlier art forms. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., 
considers frankly that Van Loon’s account of “Architecture” is not im- 
portant. Writing on “Music,” Arthur Mendel, though less severe than 
Mr. Hitchcock, is yet obviously more concerned with the blemishes on 
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“an otherwise praiseworthy task of popularization” than with the admit- 
ted enthusiasm and sincerity of the author’s approach to his enormous 
undertaking. 


An interesting point of view about the moving picture is advanced by 
Mark Van Doren in the autumn issue of The American Scholar. “Let the 
Movies Be Natural” is a title that tells its story. Movies can only be 
“‘good”’ by being themselves, and this means by telling a story to the eye, 
not the ear. Movies taken from fiction are failures if their director or 
producer is concerned primarily, or greatly, with making the picture 
“like” its source; there results a division of attention between the picture 
and the story from which it was taken, fatal to clear impression. The 
moving picture is an art in its own right; it is a mistake to try to “elevate” 
it by attempting to make it over into a play or anything else other than 
itself. 


A devastating article by Professor Donald Slesinger in the October 
Harper’s invites the attention of college teachers to their personal rela- 
tion to the vexed problem of “academic freedom.” As voiced by profes- 
sors, this slogan, says he, masks another issue, that of security of tenure. 
Presenting case after case with deadly aim, he hurls the charge that the 
chief danger to academic freedom is from the timidity of the faculties 
themselves. Far more important to the public than political freedom— 
since the liberal press may be relied on to stand guard there—academic 
freedom depends for protection absolutely upon the professor himself. 
The crucial point to be insisted upon is the right and duty of the public 
to interfere in all cases where it is threatened. 


In the guise of a review of Primitivism and Decadence: A Study of 
American Experimental Poetry, by Yvor Winters, Geoffrey Stone con- 
tributes in the Spring number of the American Review a most provocative 
article entitled ‘Morals and Poetry: A Defense of Both.” The flimsiness 
of the attempt to isolate poetry from the other movements of the human 
spirit is elaborately shown. The positions of T. S. Eliot I. A. Richards, 
Allen Tate, Irving Babbitt, Stephen Spender, and Day Lewis are re- 
reviewed as background for Mr. Winter’s—and Mr. Stone’s—contention 
that the high mission of poetry is to offer us mew perceptions not only of 
the external universe but of human experience “even down to the sound 
of the least important syllable.”’ It is a perfect and complete act of the 
spirit. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


If the article entitled ‘Selling Scholarship Short,” by John R. Tunis in 
Scribner’s for October, is correct, a major operation is indicated as desir- 
able for the majority of “higher” institutions of learning in this country. 
In order to build up enrolment, it says, prospective students are being 
bribed, bought, even kidnaped by ‘‘student-pro”’ colleges in all parts of 
the United States, Solicitation in every imaginable and unimaginable 
form is alleged to be common practice. Presidents and faculties, students 
graduate and undergraduate, and alumni have functioned in the selling 
campaign, and since insufficiently successful have now been supplemented 
by a special “‘field agent,” or a corps of him. And, finally, the conspicuous 
feature of all these presentations is their complete remoteness from con- 
siderations of scholarship, or even the most humble achievements of men- 
tal training. Can any of this be true? 


The October Aélantic begins a series of articles on progressive methods 
in secondary education with “The Learning Process,”’ by Katherine Tay- 
lor, headmistress of the well-known Shady Hill school since its founding 
twenty years ago. How tragically little is known today about the way 
learning actually occurs is the point of departure for Miss Taylor’s de- 
scription of the experiments in the school, as it has been for the gradual 
building-up of those experiments. That the teacher is often present when 
learning occurs has often been mistaken, the writer says, for proof that 
she has been the agent of such learning. She is impressed with “how 
much is taught that is not learned, and how much learned that is not 
taught.” She describes in some detail the work of the school with young 
children in science and mathematics, and with a group of fourteen-year- 
olds in social science. In each case, the beginning is with material, the 
children learning gradually to draw conclusions from their experiences 
with such material. Ideas of a general nature are not introduced; they 
grow out of the personal experiences of the children with the sympathetic 
and suggestive assistance of the teacher. 


The startling fact that the legitimate theater as an institution has 
ceased to exist today in this country outside of New York and a very few 
other cities spurs the attention of people interested in the fate of Ameri- 
can drama to any phenomenon bearing upon it. In Lawrence Langner’s 
discussion of ‘“The Future of the Government in the Theatre” (Yale Re- 
view, Autumn, 1937), the Federal Theater Project and the work of its 
astonishing director, Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, are considered first as to ac- 
tual accomplishment to date and then as bearing upon the problem of the 
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dramatic future of the United States. Organized under the W.P.A. to 
provide relief for a certain type of artist, the Project has been confronted 
with the need to find work for about 11,500 persons, including actors, 
stage directors, scenic designers, scenery builders, and stage hands, some 
young and technically inexperienced, some experienced and capable of 
resuming their places in the various running concerns of the theatrical 
world as such offer, some definitely past that hope, some misfits. To 
meet the needs of such a personnel, about 150 theater companies have 
been organized, operating in twenty-six states. Over 750 plays have been 
given, of the widest range from highbrow to lowbrow, with definite em- 
phasis upon two types in disfavor with the commercial theater—revivals 
and new plays of an experimental character. An equally wide range in 
quality of performance is of course to be remarked, the New York unit 
having to its credit a number of great successes. About twenty million 
people have seen the plays. 


“Do Children Have Time To Read?” ask M. Louise Hunt and Alice A. 
Davis, librarians, in the Wilson Bulletin for October. The answer they at- 
tempt to give is not conclusive, but points to the need of much more spe- 
cialized individual assistance to children in their encounters with books 
amid the various distractions of the world of the present. 

A notable drop in juvenile circulation in the Racine, Wisconsin, pub- 
lic library inspired the idea of a questionnaire, or a series of question- 
naires, to reach all the children in the public and parochial schools of the 
city from fourth to ninth grade, inclusive—in all over seven thousand. 

Answers to the questionnaires revealed many hindrances to a free use 
of the public library outside of school hours. Competing interests, like 
the movies, clubs, and in summertime the playgrounds, head the list of 
such hindrances, but a large number took the form of fines on overdue 
books, damaged books, distance from the library and traffic dangers, and 
even unspecified objections of parents to attendance. Not many more 
than half the children from the fourth to the eighth grade were found to 
attend story hours. Some mentioned lessons outside of school assign- 
ments as a preventing cause, and some, attendance at community 
houses. 


In the September issue of the Journal of Educational Research appears 
a full account of an attempt to measure social traits of high-school pupils 
by the pupils themselves. The experiment involved thirteen schools and 
all grade levels from seventh to twelfth. There were fifty-four groups, 
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thirty of girls and twenty-four of boys, each group representing only one 
grade in order to insure a high degree of mutual acquaintanceship. Mem- 
bership in the groups ranged from fifteen to sixty-two. “‘Sociability” was 
the trait rated. Boys rated boys only; girls rated girls. 

Reporting the results of the experiment, Mr. Harold O. Soderquist 
reaches the following conclusions, among others: 

1. If reliability is interpreted as consistency, or stability, of rating, 
evidenced by high agreement among the raters, there was a high level of 
reliability in the ratings of all the grades. This would apply also to such 
related traits as friendliness, leadership, and pep. 

2. When compared with favorable ratings for sociability by teachers, 
those of the pupils were also highly reliable. 

3. Correlation between scholarship marks and pupils’ ratings in socia- 
bility in the twelfth grade was low, in the lower grades higher. 

4. Pupils living in the country were rated lower in sociability than 
others, and the same distinction was observed between relatively new 
members of a group and those of longer standing. 

The writer considers that the analysis of personality into traits for 
rating purposes is feasible only when clear distinction between traits can 
be made in variable situation-response terms, and that friendliness and 
leadership can be so treated. 


Two brief articles in the School Review for October report experiments 
of significance for the teacher of English. One of these, “What Makes 
Ability in English?” reported by J. Erle Grinnell, appears to corroborate 
other investigations into the relation of vocabulary knowledge on the one 
hand with intelligence, on the other with achievement in English. Vocabu- 
lary ability is slightly more related to English ability than is the intelli- 
gence which usually accompanies strong control of vocabulary. The re- 
sults were obtained by subjecting ninety-two high-school pupils to four 
intelligence tests and the Inglis test of English vocabulary, and corre- 
lating the scores with the average marks in six semesters of English. 

An experiment reported in the same issue by Austin H. Turney and 
Mary Fee, with somewhat the same procedure, shows a high relation, 
“‘much higher than do those usually published,” between achievement in 
high-school English and measures of intelligence. ‘‘Insight”’ is defined 
here as the seeing of relationships, as, for instance, when meaning is estab- 
ished in vocabulary, when problems are solved or hypotheses formed. 
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during the period. Only current books are included. 


. John Cornelius, by Hugh Walpole. Sept. 24. D. D. 


. So Great a Man, by David Pilgrim. Oct. 6. Harp.. —_— 
. Europa in Limbo, by Robert Briffault. Sept. 24. Scrib. . . 2.75 
. To Have and Have Not, by Ernest Hemingway. Oct. 15. Scrib. 2 


. The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van hawt. ‘Sept. 30. S. & S. 
. Of All Places! by The Abbes. Oct. 7. Stokes 
. Life with Mother, by Clarence Day. Aug. 23. Knopf . 
. Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner. Oct. 7. Holt. 
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THE BEST SELLERS: 
(September 20—October 18, 1937) 


FICTION 


. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 10. L.B. . . . . . $2.50 
. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. 


2 
And So—Victoria, by Vaughan Wilkins. July 27. Macm. 2 
Katrina, by Sally Salminen. Sept. 20. F.& R.. . 2.50 
No Hearts To Break, by Susan Ertz. Oct. 1. App.-Cent. 2 

3 


The Faithful Wife, by Sigrid Undset. Oct. 4. Knopf 


GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence ai id Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5, 36. S. & S. 


82 
wn 


. How To Lose Friends and Alienate ~~ by oy D. Tress- 

ler. Aug. 30. Stackpole 1.49 
. The Good Society, by Walter Lippmann. ‘Sept. 24. L. B. 3.00 
. 400 Million Customers, by Carl Crow. Aug. 26. Harp. . 3.00 
. The Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf. Sept. 11,’36. Viking 1.00 

The Best Plays of 1936-37, edited by Burns Mantle. Oct. 7. 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
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BOOKS 


VITAL LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 


In Experiences in Thought and Expression* we have an unusually valu- 
able and practical textbook in composition and grammar for high-school 
pupils. Well printed, substantially bound, illustrated with attractive and 
appropriate sketches, it is pleasing in format. The organization of ma- 
terials, from problems of speaking and writing as a whole to specific 
technical phases of grammar, sentence structure, and mechanics, is care- 
fully handled. Well indexed, the book is usable as a reference. 

In a Prefatory Letter to the teacher the author outlines his purposes 
and point of view, and then states the objectives of the book as follows: 
1. To enable young people clearly to perceive the significant place that language 

occupies in almost every phase of their lives, thereby removing their language 

studies from the category of mere scholastic obligations. 

2. To foster in students the active desire to employ language effectively as a 
means of comprehension and expression, thereby promoting their intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional growth. 

3. To provide rich and real experiences in language, so that in a normal manner 
skills may develop in response to felt needs and as a part of lifelike activities.” 


A wide range of stimulating language situations provides for the effec- 
tive accomplishment of these objectives. Group, oral, and written prob- 
lems in a series stress the oral aspects of composition, and devote a good 
portion of time to conversation and discussion, as well as more formal 
speaking and writing. These problems vary in type from drill exercises 
to opportunities for creative expression in which the pupil thinks through 
a particular question and applies his conclusions to his individual task. 
Everywhere the importance of clear thinking as a foundation for clearness 
in composition is emphasized. 

The student is addressed throughout the book in straightforward 
terms which cannot help but stimulate his thinking and guide his atti- 
tudes about his language and its significance and place in life. The whole 
tone is that of personal guidance—not a dogmatic giving of directions to 


* Howard Francis Seely, Experiences in Thought and Expression. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1936. 
2 Tbid., pp. vii, viii. 
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be followed—but a listing of suggestions and plans to help in solving 
common problems of using language. For example, in a consideration of 
slang in the chapter entitled “In Which We Go Adventuring with Words,” 
the student is invited to “plunge boldly into the problem of slang in order 
to see whether we can come to some sound conclusions about it.”’’ The 
old unscientific notion that language is learned through study of grammar 
is frankly discarded, and functional grammar is presented in its meaning- 
ful place in the process of overcoming defects in the use of English. 

An apt comparison, such as that which says, “The need for careful 
capitalization and punctuation closely resembles the need for helpful signs 
on streets and highways,’’4 often introduces the motivation needed for 
drill materials. The author’s interest in training pupils in self-checking of 
results leads him to provide the pupil experiences not only in writing 
social and business letters but in evaluating them, not only in constructing 
sentences but in detecting sentence weaknesses, not only in improving his 
language usage but in testing accomplishment by means of tests provided. 
Stories, poems, and essays used as models in the text are not from the 
classics but from pupils themselves. 

Providing a wealth of the lifelike activities promised in the objectives, 
and true to its title in giving opportunity for experiences in thought and 
expression, the book deserves a high rating as a challenging, useful text. 

HELEN J. HANLON 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH' 


The authors of this series of language-composition books, designed to 
lead the pupil step-by-step to the mastery of oral and written expression, 
have the following objectives: training pupils in the fundamentals of oral 
and written expression; arousing and developing creative ability; awaken- 
ing and training the critical attitude; and developing the habit of thor- 
oughness, ease, and accuracy. On the whole this fourfold plan is handled 
satisfactorily and given painstaking and thoroughgoing exposition. Sen- 
sory experiences are called upon freely to help the learner find something 
useful to say; then he is told how to say it correctly, clearly, and inter- 


3 [bid., p. 226. 

4 [bid., p. 332. 

* Canby, Carter, and Miller, Junior Books I, II; Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum, 
Book III. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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estingly. Grammar never obtrudes; it is kept strictly subordinated to 
expressional and creative activities and it is functional rather than tech- 
nical. Drill materials are well chosen and adapted to individual differ- 
ences. The many self-checking exercises should prove useful to the stu- 
dent in measuring his progress or discovering his need for special work. 

The present tendency in textbook writing is to give oral expression 
greater prominence than written expression. In this series these two types 
of discourse are given justly equal emphasis. The contents include chap- 
ters on the use of the library, book reviews, and parliamentary law; con- 
siderable space is devoted to an excellent presentation of motion pictures 
and the radio. The traditional plan of treating the four forms of discourse 
separately is followed. The models for composition are taken largely from 
the writings, prose and poetry, of established authors, whereas a greater 
number of student themes would give the pupil a goal more within his 
reach. The chapters on letters, business and friendly, are treated ade- 
quately and clearly as a major activity of the English program. There 
are helpful chapters on sentence and paragraph construction, word study, 
and the development of reading skills. However, it seems to me that it 
would be better to reserve the sections on prosody for a textbook on 
literature. 

The books are printed in large, clear type; the projects and assignments 
are well motivated and practical; there is a definite appeal to the interests 
of the learner; and the subject matter is adapted to a wide range of 
instructional procedures. The authors present a disarming friendliness 
towards the pupil, talk to him in an informal, conversational way, and 
set forth their ideas in lively, stimulating fashion. Such an approach 
should aid materially in acquiring a mastery of the mother tongue. 


Ernest G. BISHOP 


WILLIAM McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Turning Wheels. By Stuart Cloete. Houghton. $2.50. 


The November Book-of-the-Month choice is this historical fiction based upon the 
Boer Trek in Africa. It is a powerful story of fanatically religious people who were nar- 
row and cruel. Seldom have reviewers and readers used so many virile adjectives to 
describe a book. 


Europa in Limbo. By Robert Briffault. Scribner. $2.75. 


In this passionate appeal to reason Briffault continues the convincing story of Julian 
Bern and his Russian-princess mistress through 1914-18. There are horrifying accounts 
of air raids, the unnatural gaiety of the capitals, the feverish, futile war activities of 
women, but mostly the author is embittered by profiteers and the sordid motives of 
officials. The closing note is Eleanor’s appeal, ‘‘I want a child, I want to think... . 
that a life issued out of mine shall see that for which I have forgotten my own.” 


The Long View. By Hilda Morris. Putnam. $2.50. 

The theme of this rich, charming story is the changes of the past eighty years and 
one family’s love of tradition. Asher Allen, to whom “Thee is an Allen” meant pride 
and security in his youth, carried that pride through life’s struggles. 


The Mother. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. $2.50. 


A translation of The Mother was printed four years ago and withdrawn at the au- 
thor’s request. He is well pleased with this beautiful version. In this story of a Polish- 
Jewish family, their life in their native town, and their assimilation into the factory life 
of the New York poor, the selfless mother and later the daughter are symbols of uni- 
versal motherhood. It is a not-to-be-forgotten book. 


Greathouse. By Edward Eyer Hunt. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Mr. Hunt has used an unusual device. Hugh Greathouse—symbol of the middle- 
class American people—ages but five years each twenty-five years. By this unusual 
characteristic he is enabled to live through ten periods of mob hysteria which begin with 
the Salem witchcraft and lead through the post-World War era, each followed by a time 
of seeming security. 


The Faithful Wife. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 

The beloved Norwegian writer studies the problem of marriage and divorce. Sigurd 
and Nathalie are happily married, childless; both have careers; Nathalie is particularly 
successful. Then Sigurd meets an attractive, sympathetic young girl! 


The Rains Came. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. $2.75. 

As this story of India opens, both the natives and a small group of English living in 
Rauchipur are waiting under tension for the expected rains. Earthquake and flood bring 
tragedy and drama. The Indian background and the old Maharajah are picturesque. 
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The Buried Candelabrum. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2.50. 

Stefan Zweig’s technical skill of simplicity and clarity are welcome in this ‘‘over- 
stuffed”’ period. The great legend of the symbolic seven-branched candelabrum, beloved 
by Jewish people, is exquisitely told. 

They Seek a Country. By Francis Brett Young. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 

This beautifully executed story of the South African frontier, with its covered-wagon 
jacket, has an authentic background. Dr. Young, author of White Ladies and other 
interesting novels, was assigned to a regiment in East Africa as a young man. After re- 
turning to England his interest grew and he studied and revisited Africa. The story 
opens in 1836, involves an English courtroom scene, a convict ship, battles, intrigue and 
pioneering, threaded by romance. The setting is superb, the action swift, and the print 
is good. 


Katrina. By Sally Salminen. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Helsingfors Prize Novel. There is great merit in the story-telling art in this first 
novel—already published in nine countries. A Finland belle, Katrina, fascinated by the 
tales of the seaman Johan, left her home for his in the Aland Isles. Disillusionment and 
poverty she conquered with patience and fierce energy. The author was born on the 
Aland Islands, of a Finnish father and a Swedish mother—the ninth of twelve children. 


Robinson of England. By John Drinkwater. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Robinson won honors at Oxford but when his father expected him to go to work he 
couldn’t—‘“he was in love with England.” So he took a cottage in the country and 
studied old customs and the history of his people. When his beloved nieces and nephew 
came to visit him he had original ideas of developing in them a consciousness of what 


their forbears had accomplished. 


No Hearts to Break. By Susan Ertz. Appleton. $2.50. 

In 1803 Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon, came to America. Ambi- 
tious Betsy Patterson, a young Baltimore belle, married him and spent her life fighting 
for her “‘rights’” and those of her son. As usual, the author of Woman Alone and 


Proselyte presents an excellent character-study. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade. By Ann Bridge. Little, Brown. 
Against a background of a matriarchal Italian noble family Ann Bridge presents a 
contrast of marriage and girlhood in England and in Italy. 


Brynhild, or The Show of Things. By H. G. Wells. Scribner. $2.50. 

Rowland Palace, dignified British novelist, offended by a candid snapshot, resolved 
to build up a “‘debonaire facade,”’ which he proceeded to do with the aid of an astute 
manager. Mrs. Palace, a ‘‘quiet lovely,” did not respond to the new facade. Related 


with true Wells’ insight and irony. 


China Quest. By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Winston. $2.00. 


An excellent presentation of the moods and philosophy of present-day China. 
Young John Stuart, an American residing in China, and a Chinese lad form a very 


beautiful friendship. 
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The New World. By Edgar Lee Masters. Appleton. $2.50. 

Masters, always interested in America’s past, here presents in a memorable epic 
poem the history of America from time’s beginning. ‘‘It sings a people and a nation.” 
Of All Places. By Patience, Richard, and John Abbe. Stokes. $2.00. 

The young authors of Around the World in Eleven Years visit a Colorado ranch, 
Hollywood, and the Hearst estate, and again prove themselves to be keen and dis- 
criminating observers. 

Thirteen O’Clock: Stories of Several Worlds. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar 

& Rinehart. $2.50. 


This collection of short stories enhances Benét’s reputation as master of the mystic. 


Ghosts. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.50. 
A number of Edith Wharton’s best shadowland stories. 


The Short Stories of James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $3.00. 


All the published short stories of the author (defender of human rights) of Studs 
Lonigan are here gathered together. The Foreword is an adaptation of Robert Morss 
Lovett’s English Journal article on Farrell. 


The Trilogy of Studs Lonigan. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.00. 

‘“‘A literature that cannot be vulgarized is no literature at all and will perish” — 
Frank Norris. This powerful and terrifyingly true trilogy is reprinted in a limited 
edition at a popular price. 

Not All Laughter. By Eleanor Morton. Winston. $1.50. 

A popular columnist offers short, whimsical essays. 


The Wolves. By Romain Rolland. Random House. $1.25. 


This well-known play, now produced in English, has for its theme the cruelty and 
suspicion bestowed upon revolutionary leaders even by their followers. 


Gypsy Luck. By Chesley Kahmann. Messner. $2.00. 
An authority on Gypsy lore writes a romantic version of Gypsy life in America. 


Strange Reptiles and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Page. $2.50. 
These personal observations cover more than forty years of scientific study. 


Preface to “Bartlett.” By Christopher Morley. Little, Brown. $1.00. 

A few pages of charming Morleyism, which will introduce his revision of Familiar 
Quotations. ‘“The happy man lives subconsciously today among thoughts that he will 
render articulate tomorrow.” 


Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and Prophets. By Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Lovers of Wordsworth will certainly contend that the title of this book is a mis- 
nomer; except for the last chapter and some scanty remarks in the first, it is exclusively 
concerned with Milton. The conception, however, of placing Wordsworth with Milton 
in the long line of prophet-poets beginning with the Hebrew writers—instructional 
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poets, whose work is ‘‘doctrinal to a nation’’—is of immense interest. The book is an 
expansion of the Percy Trumbull lectures delivered by the author at Johns Hopkins 
University. 
Shine, Perishing Republic. By Rudolph Gilbert. Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2 50. 
A study of Robinson Jeffers in his setting of modern America and its poetry. Jeffers 
is the ‘‘Answerer’”’ to the profoundest questions of our time, thinks the writer, and 
might justly be called our Sophocles, the tragic poet of America to whom evil is the 
positive, good the negative principle of the world. Mystical, symbolical in his philos- 
ophy and his poetry, he “‘breaks away from humanity.”’ He sees and proclaims the 
total failure, spiritually, of modern values. 


Fifty-one Neglected Lyrics. Edited, with an Introduction, by Tom Boggs. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

The Introduction performs the important service of defining the limits of “‘lyric’’; 
as used in this anthology, it means a song, something ‘‘quick with music and quick with 
metrical life,”’ brief, “‘intense and soon over.”’ In the table of contents are thirty-four 
names, none except Dryden’s that of a major poet. Only eight of these have more than 
one poem in the list. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Pupil Rating of Secondary School Teachers. By Roy C. Bryan. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia. $1.60. 

Junior and Senior high-school students rated their teachers as to the following items: 
knowledge of the subject, discipline, ability to explain clearly, sympathy, fairness in 
grading, amount of work done (by teachers), amount pupils were learning, pupil liking 
for subject and teacher, and general teaching ability. The report covers in detail the 
construction of the rating instrument, the collection of data, the average ratings, re- 
liability of these ratings, the latter being partly determined by a comparison between 
the ratings by pupils and by administrative officers. The agreement between these two 
sets of ratings was conspicuous. 

Experience in Building a Curriculum. By Harold Spears. Macmillan. $2.00. 

A crisply presented account of the high-school curriculum program in Evansville, 
Indiana, by the director of research and secondary education. An interesting element 
in their fourfold attack upon the problem in the department of commercial studies was 
their job-finding survey of store and office positions in the town. A lavish use of cartoons 
in the Foreword and as part of the illustrative devices through the book is a unique 
and enlivening feature. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Plutarch’s Lives. Shortened and Simplified by Grace Voris Curl. Heath. $0.96. 


Thirteen of the Greek, sixteen of the Roman lives have been chosen, the basis for 
inclusion being (1) the more familiar names in history; (2) the stories which furnished 
plots for Shakespeare; (3) biographies ‘‘most interesting in themselves,” Roman names 
have been used for Greek deities. 


Nine Plays. Three Booklets. International Pocket Library. $0.75. 


One of these handy little books contains Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest; an- 
other, Synge’s Land of Heart’s Desire, Douglas Hyde’s Twisting of the Rope, and Yeats’s 
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Riders to the Sea; the third, O’Neill’s The Dream Kid, Schnitzler’s The Farewell Supper, 
Dunsany’s Lost Silk Hat, Richard Hughes’s The Sisters’ Tragedy, Maeterlinck’s In- 
truder. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. (‘‘World’s Classics.’’) Oxford University Press. $0.80. 


The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. With an Essay by Bernard Shaw. 
(‘“‘World’s Classics.’’) Oxford University Press. $0.80. 


Better English Through Practice. Book Two. By Alfred A. May. Globe Book 
Co. $1.00. 
These exercises cover major difficulties of grammar and punctuation. A diagnostic 
test precedes, and two achievement tests follow the set provided for each problem. 


Six Great Stories. Edited by Gertrude Moderow, Mary Yost Sanders, Josephine 

Mitchell, and Ernest C. Noyes. Scott, Foresman. 

The stories are Treasure Island, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, 
Mary Lamb’s version of As You Like It, The Golden Touch, and a prose version of 
Gareth and Lynette. Both type and diction are appropriate for middle-grade pupils, but 
might well be used in a remedial reading situation in the high school. 


Elements of Sentence Structure. By Henry W. Adams and Wilmer F. Jacob. 

Prentice-Hall. $1.75. 

A handbook and workbook in paper covers, conceived from the standpoint of com- 
parative frequency of errors in the writing of English. This is felt by the authors to 
justify the following sequence of chapters: manuscript and mechanics, paragraphs, 
punctuation and capitals, substantives, verbs, modifiers, chaotic writing, discriminating 
diction and effective sentences. Glossary and exercises are also included. Usable by 
advanced high-school and college Freshman students. 


New Comprehensive Standard School Dictionary. Edited by Frank H. Vizitelly 
and Charles Earle Funk. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.32. 
A new dictionary, on a new plan, set in new type, say the editors. Special work has 
been done on the simplification of definitions. Eighteen hundred pictorial illustrations. 


Announcing... . 


We Apologize 


for the appearance of the advertisement by 
Jan Galen, Bulb Grower, in the November 
issue of the English Fournal. Orders are being 
returned by the office of the Postmaster 
General marked “Fraudulent.” 


We have always refused advertisements which 
seemed doubtful and promise double care for 
the future. 


ACTIVITIES FOR MASTERY IN 
CAPITALIZATION and PUNCTUATION 


By GLADYS V. REEVES 
Now available for your use is this energy-saving, new 
workbook, which offers unit studies in punctuation and 
capitalization that will delight your students. 


BASED ON PROGRESSIVE STEPS 
USED EXPERIMENTALLY SIX YEARS 
For free examination copy, write: 
Superintendent’s Office, City Schools 
Muncie, Indiana 
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into a Movie (R), 55 

*McKee, J. H., Promoting Junior and 
Senior Morale in Writing, 801 

tMcKenzie, Belle, An Experiment in Ex- 
pressive Living 461 
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tMcKenzie Elizabeth A., Reading—A 
Penny a Day (R), 320 

{tMeade, Richard A., Literature in the 
Virginia Course, 302 

*Merry Mount: An American Folk Tale, 
Rea McCain, 205 

Mersand, Joseph, Why Boys Read 
Newspapers, 195 

TMillay’s Poetry for the Junior High 
School (R), Leland B. Jacobs, 745 

Miller, Ward S., Interviewing for Eng- 
lish Classes, 18 

tMones, Leon, English versus Poetry (R), 
230; tPrinciples and Methods of 
Choral Recitation (R), 656 

tMorris, Charles, The ‘‘Still” as a Writing 
Stimulus, 739 

TMossman, E. W., The Fifty-sixth Lane 
Show (R), 61 

tMotion Picture as a Medium of Class 
Instruction, The (R), Louise G. 
Whitehead, 315 

tMotivated English (R), 
Carter, 314 

*Motivating Freshman Composition, Her- 
bert Ellsworth Childs, 232 

tMovie and Radio—Friend and Foe, 
Richard James Hurley, 205 

tMovies in High School, The, Clifford 
Bragdon, 374 

Mulgrave, Dorothy I., What the English 
Teacher Should Know about Speech 
(R), 648 

tMullen, Sarah McLean, Creative Re- 
viewing of Biographies: A Character 
Study (R), 748 


Ray Cecil 


tNaset, Alma H., Writing a Spelling Bee 
(R), 653 

Negaunee Reading Experiment, Ruth 
Schoonover, 527 

tNevens, Joy Leavitt, Hamlet in 1937 
(R), 650 

tNew Occasions Teach New Duties (R), 
James F. Hosic, 394 

*New Survey Course at Drake Univer- 
sity, A (R), Thomas F. Dunn, 748 

*New Type of Composition Course, I, C. 
W. and W. A. Kerby-Miller, 715; 
*IT, 896 

New Vogue of Historical Fiction, The, 
Harlan Hatcher, 775 

News and Notes: American Education 


Week, 757; The American Way Con- 
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test, 494; The Best Sellers, 78, 166, 
251, 335, 415, 503, 591, 677, 763, 835; 
“Book Appetizers,” 495; Book Week, 
1937, 582; Books of a Biennium, 580; 
In Buffalo at Thanksgiving, 579; A 
Bulletin on Leisure Activities, 160; 
College Reforms Needed, 159; A 
Committee on Creative Writing, 757; 
Convention Notes, 756; A Correlated 
Curriculum—English Monograph No. 
5, 70; The Council’s First Regional 
Meeting, 492; Directions for the 
Long Paper, 160; English Club Ac- 
tivities, 757; The English Journal 
among the Leaders, 242; Florida 
Council Meeting, 496; A Good-Will 
Day Broadcast, 410; International 
Good Will through Letters, 409; Lis- 
ten In, 827; A Literature Con- 
test, 495; New Council Representa- 
tives, 409; A New International 
Relations Bulletin, 328; New York 
City Teachers Discuss Reading, 328; 
The Periodicals, 71, 161, 242, 320, 
410, 496, 582, 671, 758, 829; A Pic- 
torial Map, 410; Puget Sound 
Council Meeting, 4096; Regional 
Meeting of the Council, 241; A Re- 
quest for Information, 71; Research 
in English, 70; Second Call for Good 
Will Materials, 159; Southeastern 
Regional Conference, 828; The Sum- 
mer Council Meetings, 581; Summer 
Meetings of the Council, 493; Teach- 
ing Pupils To Read, 241; Twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
660; Veterans Fight for Peace, 320; 
War and Peace, 409; Work for Slow 
Pupils, 160 

Nicoll, Allardyce, Literature and the 
Film, 1 

tNo Post-Mortems (R), 
Malm, 654 

*Note on Mr. Santayana’s Dialogue, A 
(R), Zaidee Eudora Green, 482 

*Note on Spelling, A, Mary E. Burton, 
654 

Novels of Charles Morgan, The, J. 
Donald Adams, 91 

TtNoyes, E. Louise, Balanced Diet in 
Radio (R), 60 


Marguerite 


*Objectives in the Study of Literature, 
William G. Bowling, 305 

Of Time (Poem), Madeline Giuffra, 32 

*Oliver, Egbert S., Can Creative Writing 

Be Taught? 39 
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tOn the Inadequacy of the Book Supply 
(R), Harriet L. Clark, 484 

*One-Page Paper, The, M. T. Garrette, 
812 

tOral Composition Class Broadcasts, The 
(R), Willard C. Flynt, 235 

tOsmond, Waldo L., The Aims of Unified 
English, 307 

Other Side, The, Myriam Page, 440 

Otis, Florence I., The Poet Philoso- 
phizes (An Interview with Lew 
Sarett), 784 

*Owen, H. G., A Plea for Correlation of 
the Arts (R), 157 


Page, Myriam, The Other Side, 440 
*Parks, Carrie Belle, The Selection and 
Training of Prospective Teachers 
(R), 151 
Paton, Maurice, and Pierce, Paul R., 
Reading Instruction in a Metropoli- 
tan High School, 113 
Pattern-making in Education, 
Mary Weeks, 187 
{Pearson, Alice L., ‘‘Disarm the Hearts, 
for That Is Peace’’ (R), 401 
7Penhale, Randall R., Five New Ap- 
proaches to High-School Public 
Speaking, 806 
*Perrin, P. G., Dean Lloyd’s Subjunc- 
tives (R), 824 
*Ph.D. in Speech, The, Lionel Crocker, 53 
Phillips, Delight, A Unit on the Use of 
Radio, 33 
{Phillips, Leroy, and Crawford, Mary 
Major, Shakespeare as We Like Him, 
811 
tPierce, Margery M., Julius Caesar and 
the Movies (R), 322 
Pierce, Paul R., and Paton, Maurice, 
Reading Instruction in a Metropoli- 
tan High School, 113 
*Plea for Correlation of the Arts, A (R), 
H. G. Owen, 157 
*Plea for the Intensive Reading of Eng- 
lish Classics, A (R), Grace F. Shep- 
ard, 483 
Poet Philosophizes, The (An Interview 
with Lew Sarett), Florence I. Otis, 
784 
Poetry in a Machine Age, Paul Engle, 
429 
Poetry for the People, Babette Deutsch, 
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Points at Issue (Usage Counsel), Wal- 
lace Rice, 406 

tPopular-Song Path to Verse Technique, 
A, Carl Bode, 641 

{Practical Aids in Business English, 
Margaret L. Kane, 728 

tPrinciples and Methods of Choral Reci- 
tation (R), Leon Mones, 656 

+Program for Gifted Pupils in New York 
City, The, Helen Louise Cohen, 548 

*Promoting Junior and Senior Morale in 
Writing, J. H. McKee, 801 

tPuckett, Cora, and Bridge, Hilda, A 
Freshman Book Tea (R), 753 


Purists, Old and New (Usage Counsel), , 


Wallace Rice, 657 


*Quarrel between the Ancients and Mod- 
erns Today, The, Helen Sard Hughes, 
569 
*Question VI—The Essay, John M. Stal- 
naker, 133 
*Raftery, Gerald, Discussion Hour 
(Poem), 656 
Rappaport, Mitchell E., The Dull Stu- 
dent as a Realist, 14; Literature as an 
Approach to Maturity, 705 
+Reading—a Penny a Day (R), Eliza- 
beth A. McKenzie, 320 
Reading Instruction in a Metropolitan 
High School, Maurice Paton and 
Paul R. Pierce, 113 
*Research on “Should”? and ‘‘Would’”’ 
(R), Alfred E. Haefner, 486 


Reviews, titles of books: Adventure 
Bound (Persing-Leary), J. V. Mc- 
Callister, 82; Adventures in Apprecia- 
tion (Schweikert, Miller, and Cook), 
Pearle E. Knight, 170; College Hand- 
book of Composition, 3d ed. (Woolley 
and Scott, with the collaboration of 
Evelyn Tripp Berdahl), Robert C. 
Pooley, 836; A Correlated Curriculum 
(Weeks), Franklin Bobbitt, 418; 
A Correlated Curriculum (Weeks), 
L. Thomas Hopkins, 417; The 
Dictionary of American English on 
Historical Principles, Part I, Wal- 
lace Rice, 80; Effective Expression 
in English—I, II, III (Cotner and 
Bell), Ethel K. Howard, 338; English 
in Action—I, II (Tressler), Muriel 
MacKay, 168; English through Ex- 
perience (Weeks, Cook, Deffendall), 
Sophia C. Camenisch, 253; English 
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for Today (Lee) Frances Broehl, 255; 
An Experience Curriculum in English 
(Hatfield and Others), Prudence Cut- 
right, 678; Experiences in Thought 
and Expression (Seeley), Helen J. 
Hanlon, 837; Following Printed Trails 
(Hovious), Maurice E. Paton, 505; 
*A Freshman Guide to Writing 
(Jefferson and Templeman), Fred- 
erick G. Fassett, Jr., 171; Get It 
Right (Opdycke), Wallace Rice, 679; 
Good English through Practice—I, 
II, ITI (Webster), Frances Broehl, 
255; Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren, Martha Buckman Barret, 420; 
Highroad to English Literature (Col- 
lette), Essie Chamberlain, 252; High 
School English, Books I and II 
(Canby, Carter, and Miller), Book 
III (Canby, Opdyke, and Gillum), 
Ernest G. Bishop, 837; Junior 
English in Action—I, II, III (Tress- 
ler), Myrtle Gustafson, 765; Junior 
Language Skills (Teuscher, Johnson, 
Howard), Lillian E. Smith, 257; 
Literature and Life—II (Miles, 
Stratton, Pooley, Greenlaw), Walter 
Loban, 764; Literature and Life—III 
(Miles, Pooley, Greenlaw), Holland 
D. Roberts, 169; Macbeth and Julius 
Caesar, Interlinear Series (Taylor 
and Smith), Mabel A. Bessey, 256; 
Making Sense (Salisbury-Leonard), 
Luella Hoskins, 592; Our Land and 
Its Literature (Lowe), Margaret 
Southwick, 171; The Prevention and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties 
(Betts), W. Wilbur Hatfield, 508; 
Progress in English (Clark and 
Knox), Liesette J. McHarry, 258; 
Reading for Skill (Broening), Mau- 
rice E. Paton, 505; Reading for 
Understanding (Bessey and Coffin) 
Maurice E. Paton, 505; Remedial 
and Corrective Instruction in Read- 
ing (McCallister), W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 508; Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, Wallace Rice, 507; World 
Literature (Cross), H. E. Fowler, 
593; World Writers (Richardson), 
Edith E. Shepherd, 337; Writing and 
Rewriting (Shaw), Robert C. Pooley, 
836; Your English Problems (Easter- 
brook, Clark, Knickerbocker), Ruth 
M. Whitfield, 339 


tReviving Appreciation of Poetry, Esther 
M. Weinstock, 564 


tRe-writing Ivanhoe (R), Nell Doherty, 
228 
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Rice, Wallace, Consulting the Authori- 
ties (Usage Counsel), 489; Inquiring 
Minds (Usage Counsel), 325; Points 
at Issue, 406; Purists, Old and New 
(Usage Counsel), 657; The Split In- 
finitive (Usage Counsel), 238; ‘‘Un- 
grammatical”’ (Usage Counsel), 66 

+Riggs, Mary Hollyer, Solving a Library 
Problem (R), 819 
Roberts, H. D., and Fox, Helen, Stream- 
lining the Forum and Debate, 275 
7Rule, Marjorie G., Less Lyric Poetry, 
389 
*Rule for the Use of ‘‘Should” and 
“Would,” The (R), E. B. Setzler, 147 
+Ryan, Felicia M., Books for the High- 
School English Club (R), 572 


tSchool Newspaper on the Air, The (R), 
Carlton H. Larrabee, 64 

Schoonover, Ruth C., The Negaunee 
Reading Experiment, 527 

*Schuster, George N., Writing It with 
Them, 735 

Seamans, Albert, and Deal, Ada B., 
Group Remedial Reading in High 
School, 355 

tSears, William P., Jr., A London Shrine 
for Shakespeare (R), 822 

Seeking a Middle Ground, Dora V. 
Smith, 444 

*Selection in the Preparation of English 
Teachers, H. E. Fowler, 311 

*Selection and Training of Prospective 
Teachers, The (R), Carrie Belle 
Parks, 151 

*Sense and Feeling in Teaching Poetry, 
Albert J. Lubell, 58 

*Setzler, E. B., The Rule for the Use of 
“Should” and ‘‘Would,” (R) 147; 
*“Should” and “‘Would” Again (R), 
75° 

{Shakespeare as We Like Him, Mary 
Major Crawford and Leroy Phillips, 
811 

*Shepard, Grace F., A Plea for the Inten- 
sive Reading of English Classics (R), 
483 

tShippers, Mildred A., Let Them Have a 
Battle (R), 237 

*Should” and ‘‘Would”’ Again (R), E. B. 
Setzler, 750 

tShould Poetry Be 
Genevra Geer, 226 


Discarded? (R), 
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Smith, Dora V., American Youth and 
English, 99; Seeking a Middle 
Ground, 444 

tSolving a Library Problem (R), Mary 
Hollyer Riggs, 819 

tSophomores Can Write Books, Agnes 
Ballantyne (R), 398 

*Speech and Writing at Hiram College, 
Harold E. Davis, 726 

tSpeicher, Ruth, The Class Sings (R), 311 

*Spiller, Robert E., Biography of the 
American Scholar, 637 

Split Infinitive, The (Usage Counsel), 
Wallace Rice, 238 

*Stalnaker, John M., Question VI—The 
Essay, 133 
Stevens, Thomas Wood, How Good Is 
Eugene O’Neill? 179 

T“Still” as a Writing Stimulus, The, 
Charles Morris, 739 

{Storzbach, Helena, Streamline Seniors 
and Greek Drama (R), 57 

*Strang, Ruth, The Improvement of 
Reading in College, 548 

{Streamline Seniors and Greek Drama 
(R), Helena Storzbach, 57 
Streamlining the Forum and Debate, 
H. D. Roberts and Helen Fox, 275 

tStreeter, Hilda E., A Student Forum 
(R), 395 

*Structure of Eyeless in Gaza, The, 
Phyllis Bentley, 127 

{Student Forum, A, Hilda E. Streeter 
R), 395 

*Studley, Marian H., ‘‘That Two-handed 
Engine” (R), 148 

{Suggestion for Book Week, A (R), Marie 
Krieg, 652 

*Sullens, Zay Rusk, Experiments in Stu- 
dent Anthologies (R), 751 

tSummaries of Convention Addresses 
(R), 140 


*Teaching the History of the English Lan- 
guage in College, George K. Ander- 
son, 473 

*Technical Efficiency and the Fish 
Warden (R), H. F. Watson, 487 

Technical Pupils in General English 
Classes, Isabel C. Clark, 9 

*Testing the Appreciation of Style, Allen 
Cannon, 648 

*“That Two-handed Engine’ (R), Mar- 
ian H. Studley, 148 
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{They Found a Word for It, Irma Eareck- 
son, 467 

*“Thinking’”’ Examination for Advanced 
Composition, The, Malcolm Mac- 
Leod, 215 

tThis Is Station DHS... .” (R), Mil- 
dred Campbell, 754 

Thomas Wolfe, Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
519 

Thompson, Elizabeth M., Commence- 
ment in Norwich High School, 199 

*Thornburg, Opal, Earlham’s Proficiency 
Examination in Oral English, 469 

tTo Sara Teasdale (Poem), Ada Lefko- 
with, 405 

*Traveling State Theatre and the Teach- 
ing of Drama, The, Emmett L. 
Avery, 817 

Tyler, I. Keith, Developing Discrimina- 
tion with Regard to Radio, 120 


*Unconventional Footnote, An (R), Mil- 
ton Ellis, 753 
‘‘Ungrammatical”’ (Usage Counsel), Wal- 
lace Rice, 66 
Unit on the Use of Radio, A, Delight 
Phillips, 33 
*Upland (Poem), Frances R. Angus, 146 
Usage Counsel, Wallace Rice: Consult- 
ing the Authorities, 489; Inquiring 
Minds, 325; Points at Issue, 406; 
Purists, Old and New, 657; The Split 
Infinitive, 238; “‘Ungrammatical,”’ 66 
Use of Local History in the Teaching of 
English, The, Edna L. Jacobsen, 793 
Using Community Resources in the 
English Class, Helen J. Hanlon, 612 
*Uzzell, Thomas H., The Literary Im- 
pulse, 222 


*Vance, Earl L., Integrating Freshman 

Composition, 318 
Virginia Woolf, Joseph Warren Beach, 

603 

{Vitalizing The Lady of the Lake (R), Ina 
Marmon, 480 

TVitalizing Speech Work (R), Ila Maude 
Kite, 822 

{Vox Pop in the Classroom (R), Helen G. 
Davison, 574 


{Waggoner, Louise C., Conversation and 
Courtesy—A Unit in Tenth-Grade 
English (R), 569 
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Wagner, Mazie Earle; Eiduson, H. P.; 
and Gibbons, Oliphant, The Effect on 
College Work of Shortening the 
Course in High-School English, 790 

*Walt Whitman—Nationalist or Prole- 
tarian? Gay Wilson Allen, 48 

*Walter, Erich A., Chairman, A Brief 
Annotated Bibliography of Some of 
the Important Books for 1936, 374 

*Watson, H. F., Technical Efficiency and 
the Fish Warden (R), 487 
Wattenberg, William W., Getting Truth 
from Your Newspaper, 363 

*Weather Forecast (Poem), Charles Bal- 
lard, 578 

TWeeks, Ruth Mary, Content for Com- 
position, 294; Pattern-making in 
Education, 187 

TWeinstock, Esther M., Reviving Ap- 
preciation of Poetry, 564 

*Weisert, John J., The Chief Reading 
Interests of Freshmen, 218 

{Western Timber (The Panel in Action) 
Nellie Appy, 801 

{What Cleveland Is Doing for Superior 
Pupils, Prudence T. Lanphear, 723 

{What the English Teacher Should Know 
about Speech (R), Dorothy I. Mul- 
grave, 648 

*What Is Wrong with Freshman Com- 
position? C. W. and W. A. Kerby- 
Miller, 625 

{What Pupils Want, Muriel Herrlin, 39 

{TWhitehead, Louise G., The Motion Pic- 
ture as a Medium of Class Instruc- 
tion (R), 315 

Why Boys Read Newspapers, Joseph 
Mersand, 195 

*Wise, J. Hooper, Florida Plan for Com- 
prehensive Freshman English, 394 

Witty, Paul A. and Kopel, David, Evalu- 
ating Reading and Remedial Read- 
ing, 449 

TWoodall, Allen E., Again (Poem), 225 

tWorld-Literature, John R. Barnes, 734 

*Writing It with Them, George N. 
Schuster, 735 

TWriting a Spelling Bee (R), Alma H. 
Naset, 653 


Young, Stark, Golden Apples, 689 


*Zwingle, J. L., The Genus Graduate Stu- 
dent, Species, Americana (Poem), 405 
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ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH 
See also Curriculum and Aims 
in English 
Other Side, The, Myriam Page, 440 


Seeking a Middle Ground, Dora V. 
Smith, 444 


Book WEEK 
See Special Occasions 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
See Speech, Teaching of 


Tue CLassics, TEACHING OF 
See also Literature, Teaching of 


tHTamlet in 1937 (R), Joy Leavitt Nevens, 
650 

tHouse of the Seven Gables, Making a 
Classic into a Movie (R), Julie M. 
McIntire, 55 

{Interpreting Shakespeare to Youth (R), 
Marguerite Malm, 317 

tIntimations of Immortality, The (R), 
Leonard F. Dean, 403 

tIvanhoe, Correspondents in the Land of 
(R), Grace C. McCarthy, 51 

tIvanhoe, Re-writing (R), Nell Doherty, 
228 

tJulius Caesar and the Movies (R), 
Margery M. Pierce, 322 

tLady of the Lake, Vitalizing The (R), Ina 
Marmon, 480 

{(Milton), Experiencing the Minor Poems 
(R), Lucy E. Hobbs, 59 

tShakespeare as We Like Him, Mary 
Major Crawford and Leroy Phillips, 
811 

COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


See also Curriculum and Aims 
in English 
Advanced Composition 


*Promoting Junior and Senior Morale in 
Writing, J. H. McKee, 801 


*“Thinking’’ Examination for Advanced 
Composition, The, Malcolm Mac- 
Leod, 215 


Freshman Composition 
See also Current Usage 
*English Laboratory for Freshmen, An, 
Teresa Ferster, 729 
*Florida Plan for Comprehensive Fresh- 
man English, J. Hooper Wise, 394 
*Integrating Freshman Composition, Earl 
L. Vance, 318 


*Motivating Freshman Composition, 
Herbert Ellsworth Childs, 232 

*New Type of Composition Course, A, I, 
C. W. and W. A. Kerby-Miller, 715; 
*IT, 806 


*One-Page Paper, The, M. T. Garrette, 
812 


*What Is Wrong with Freshman Com- 
position? C. W. and W. A. Kerby- 
Miller, 625 


Curriculum in College English 


*Teaching the History of the English 
Language in College, George K. 
Anderson, 473 


Graduate Education 
*Ph.D. in Speech, The, Lionel Crocker, 53 


Literature, Teaching of, in College 


*Experiments in Student Anthologies 
(R), Zay Rusk Sullens, 751 


*New Survey Course at Drake Univer- 
sity, A (R), Thomas F. Dunn, 748 
Reading, Teaching of, in College 

*The Improvement of Reading in College, 
Ruth Strang, 548 

Speech, Teaching of, in College 


*Earlham’s Proficiency Examination in 
Oral English, Opal Thornburg, 469 

*Speech and Writing at Hiram College, 
Harold E. Davis, 726 
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Teacher Training 
*Selection in the Preparation of English 
Teachers, H. E. Fowler, 311 


*Selection and Training of Prospective 
Teachers, The (R), Carrie Belle 
Parks, 151 


Tests and Measurements, in College 
*Earlham’s Proficiency Examination in 
Oral English, Opal Thornburg, 469 


*Question VI—The Essay, John M. Stal- 
naker, 133 

*Testing the Appreciation of Style, Allen 
Cannon, 648 

*Thinking Examination for Advanced 
Composition, The, Malcolm Mac- 
Leod, 215 


COMMENCEMENT 
See Special Occasions 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
See also Journalism in High School 
Use of Local History in the Teaching of 
English, The, 793 


Using Community Resources in the Eng- 
lish Class, Helen J. Hanlon, 612 


COMPOSITION 

See also Spelling; Speech, Teaching of; 
Letter-writing; Vocabulary; Me- 
chanics, Grammar, and Usage; Crea- 
tive Writing 

tAdventure in 1oB Composition, An, 
Helen R. Gallagher, 557 

tContent for Composition, Ruth Mary 
Weeks, 294 

tFreshmen Compile a High-School An- 
nual, The (R), Loaz W. Johnson, 820 

Language in the Virginia Curriculum, J. 
Paul Leonard, 618 

tMotivated English (R), Ray Cecil Car- 
ter, 314 

{Practical Aids in Business English, 
Margaret L. Kane, 728 

tSophomores Can Write Books (R), 
Agnes Ballantyne, 398 

Technical Pupils in General English 
Classes, Isabel C. Clark, 9 

Using Community Resources in the 
English Class, Helen J. Hanlon, 612 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


See Literary Biographies, Criticism, 
and Surveys 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
TEACHING OF 
tContemporary Drama in an English 


Literature Course (R), Ernestine A. 
Anderson, 232 


TMillay’s Poetry for the Junior High 
School (R), Leland B. Jacobs, 745 


CORRELATION 
See Integration 


Counci, DocuMENTS 
Boston Convention, The, 131 


CREATIVE WRITING 


tAdjustment through English Expression, 

Ethel Mabie Falk, 381 
Arousing the Urge to Expression, 

Roberta La Brant Green, 535 

*Can Creative Writing Be Taught? Eg- 
bert S. Oliver, 39 

{Creative Letter-writing (R), 
Tracy Gossett, 817 

{Defense of Mediocrity (R), Parm Mayer, 
482 

tExperiment in Expressive Living, An, 
Belle McKenzie, 461 

tExperiment in the Short Story (R), Ray- 
mona Hull, 751 

tMaking High-School Writing Signifi- 
cant, Howard Edminster, 715 

T‘Still” as a Writing Stimulus, The, 
Charles Morris, 739 

*Writing It with Them, George N. 
Schuster, 735 
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CURRENT USAGE 

*Dean Lloyd’s Subjunctives (R), P. G. 
Perrin, 824 

*Idea of an English Language Academy, 
The, Alexander Brede, 560 

Is the Subjunctive Dying? Charles Allen 
Lloyd, 369 

t‘‘Let Me Alone” (R), W. Cabell Greet, 
230 

*Research on ‘Should’? and ‘‘Would”’ 
(R), Alfred E. Haefner, 486 


*Rule for the Use of ‘‘Should’”’ and 
“Would,” The (R), E. B. Setzler, 147 
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*“Should”’ and ‘‘Would”’ Again (R), E. B. 
Setzler, 750 
*Unconventional Footnote, An (R), Mil- 
ton Ellis, 753 
Usage Counsel, Wallace Rice: Consult- 
ing the Authorities, 489; Inquiring 
Minds, 325; Points at Issue, 406; 
Purists, Old and New, 657; The Split 
Infinitive, 238; ‘‘Ungrammatical,”’ 66 


CURRICULUM AND AIMS IN ENGLISH 
See also Integration 
American Youth and English, Dora V. 
Smith, 99 
American Youth and Their Language, 
Walter Barnes, 283 
*Biography of the American Scholar, 
Robert E. Spiller, 637 
Effect on College Work of Shortening 
the Course in High-School English, 
The, Maizie Earle Wagner, H. P. 
Ejduson, Oliphant Gibbons, 790 
Language in the Virginia Curriculum, 
J. Paul Leonard, 618 
+Literature in the Virginia Course, Rich- 
ard A. Meade, 302 
tNew Occasions Teach New Duties (R), 
James F. Hosic, 394 
*Objectives in the Study of Literature, 
William G. Bowling, 305 
Other Side, The, Myriam Page, 440 
Seeking a Middle Ground, Dora V. 
Smith, 444 


*Technical Efficiency and the 
Warden (R), H. F. Watson, 487 
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DRAMA, TEACHING OF 


See also Motion Picture and 
Radio Appreciation 
+Contemporary Drama in an English 

Literature Course (R), Ernestine 
Anne Anderson, 232 
{Streamline Seniors and Greek Drama 
(R), Helena Storzbach, 57 
*Traveling State Theatre and the Teach- 
ing of Drama, A, Emmett L. Avery, 
817 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Dull Student as a Realist, The, Mitchell 
E. Rappaport, 14 
+Program for Gifted Pupils in New York 
City, The, Helen Louise Cohen, 548 
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tWhat Cleveland Is Doing for Superior 
Pupils, Prudence T. Lanphear, 723 


INTEGRATION 
tAims of Unified English, Waldo L. Os- 
mond, 307 


tExperiment in Correlation, An, Louise 
L. Kirby, 472 


*Florida Plan for Comprehensive Fresh- 
man English, J. Hooper Wise, 394 
Pattern-making in Education, Ruth 

Mary Weeks, 187 
*Plea for Correlation of the Arts, A., H. G. 
Owen, 157 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
See Peace Education 


JOURNALISM, IN HIGH SCHOOL 


See also Magazines and Newspapers, 
Teaching of 

tEducational Possibilities of a School 
Paper, Louis Goldman, 127 

tJournalism in a Rural High School (R), 
Leo Alilunas, 575 

School Newspaper on the Air, The (R), 
Carlton H. Larrabee, 64 


LANGUAGE USAGE 
See Current Usage 


LETTER-WRITING 


tCorrespondents in the Land of Jvanhoe 
(R), Grace C. McCarthy, 51 

{Creative Letter-writing (R), Bernice T. 
Gossett, 817 

tPractical Aids in Business English, 
Margaret L. Kane, 728 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, CRITICISM 
AND SURVEYS 


*Bibliography of Some of the Important 
Books for 1936, A Brief Annotated, 
Erich A. Walter, Chairman, 374 

*Chronological Age and Productivity: 
Various Types of Literature, J. B. 
Heidler and H. C. Lehman, 294 

Farrell, James T., Robert Morss Lovett, 
347 

*Folkness of the Folk, The, B. A. Botkin, 

461 
Golden Apples, Stark Young, 689 
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*Let’s End the Twelve-Hour Day (R), 
William Glasgow Bowling, 825 
tLindsay Reminiscence, A (R), Ruby 
Mae Jones, 478 
*Literary Impulse, The, Thomas H. 
Uzzell, 222 
Literature and the Film, Allardyce 
Nicoll, 1 
*Merry Mount: An American Folk Tale, 
Rea McCain, 205 
Morgan, Charles, The Novels of, J. 
Donald Adams, 91 
New Vogue of Historical Fiction, The, 
Harlan Hatcher, 775 
O’Neill, Eugene, How Good Is, Thomas 
Wood Stevens, 179 
Poet Philosophizes, The (An Interview 
with Lew Sarett), Florence I. Otis, 
784 
Poetry in a Machine Age, Paul Engle, 
429 
Poetry for the People, Babette Deutsch, 
265 
*(Quarrel between the Ancients and Mod- 
erns Today, The, Helen Sard Hughes, 
569 
Santayana’s Dialogue, A Note on (R), 
Zaidee Eudora Green, 482 
*Structure of LEyeless in Gaza, The, 
Phyllis Bentley, 127 
*“That Two-handed Engine” (R), Marian 
H. Studley, 148 
*Whitman, Walt—Nationalist or Prole- 
tarian? Gay Wilson Allen, 48 


Wolfe, Thomas, Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, 519 

Woolf, Virginia, Joseph Warren Beach, 
603 


LITERARY SHRINES 


tLondon Shrine for Shakespeare, A (R), 
William P. Sears, Jr., 822 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Poetry, Teaching of; The 
Classics, Teaching of; Drama, Teach- 
ing of; Reading of High-School Stu- 
dents 

Interpreting Family Relations through 
Literature, Margaret Gillum, 539 

tLiterature in the Virginia Course, Rich- 
ard A. Meade, 302 

Post-Mortems 
Malm, 654 


tNo (R), Marguerite 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


*Objectives in the Study of Literature, 
William G. Bowling, 305 

Plea for the Intensive Reading of Eng- 
lish Classics, A (R), Grace F. Shep- 
ard, 483 

tWorld-Literature, John R. Barnes, 734 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
TEACHING OF 


tAdventures in Newspaper Reading, 
Frederic B. Baxter, 42 

tCombating Cheap Magazines (R), Anita 
P. Forbes, 476 

Getting Truth from Your Newspaper, 
William W. Wattenberg, 363 

Why Boys Read Newspapers, Joseph 
Mersand, 195 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND 
UsAGE, TEACHING OF 
See also Spelling; Composition, 
Current Usage 


tBad English Gets the ‘‘Gong’”’ (R), 
Olivia Hebert, 227 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND ENGLISH 
tAdjustment through English Expression, 
Ethel Mabie Falk, 381 
tExperiment in Expressive Living, An, 
Belle McKenzie, 461 
Interpreting Family Relations through 
Literature, Margaret Gillum, 539 
Literature as an Approach to Maturity, 
Mitchell E. Rappaport, 705 


Motion PICTURE AND RapIo 
APPRECIATION 


tBalanced Diet in Radio (R), E. Louise 
Noyes, 60 

Child Welfare and the Cinema, Edgar 
Dale, 698 

Developing Discrimination with Regard 
to Radio, I. Keith Tyler, 120 

+Motion Picture as a Medium of Class 
Instruction, The (R), Louise G. 
Whitehead, 315 

tMovie and Radio—Friend and Foe, 
Richard James Hurley, 205 

tMovies in High School, The, Clifford 
Bragdon, 374 

Unit on the Use of Radio, A, Delight 
Phillips, 33 


TOPICAL INDEX 


NEWSPAPERS 


See Magazines and Newspapers, 
the Teaching of 


OBJECTIVES IN ENGLISH 


See Curriculum and Aims 
in English 


ORAL COMPOSITION 
See Speech, Teaching of 


PANEL DIscussIONS 
See Speech, the Teaching of 


PEACE EDUCATION 


+‘Disarm the Hearts, for That Is Peace”’ 
(R), Alice L. Pearson, 401 


PHOTOPLAYS 


See Motion Picture and Radio 
Appreciation 


POETRY 
jAgain, Allen E. Woodall, 225 
*Discussion Hour, Gerald Raftery, 656 
*English Professor, Seymour Gordden 
Link, 324 
*Genus Graduate Student, The; Species 
Ameéricana, J. L. Zwingle, 405 
Of Time, Madeline Giuffra, 32 
tTo Sara Teasdale, Ada Lefkowith, 405 
*Upland, Frances R. Angus, 146 
*Weather Forecast, Charles Ballard, 578 


PoETRY, TEACHING OF 
See also Speech, Teaching of 
tApproach to Poetry Appreciation, An, 
Lucy Kangley, 217 
*Approach to the Epic, An (R), J. 
Dorothy Dondore, 746 
7Class Sings, The (R), Ruth Speicher, 311 
tEnglish versus Poetry (R), Leon Mones, 
230 
tLess Lyric Poetry, Marjorie G. Rule, 389 
TMillay’s Poetry for the Junior High 
School (R), Leland B. Jacobs, 745 
+Popular-Song Path to Verse Techniques, 
A, Carl Bode, 641 
+Reviving Appreciation of Poetry, Esther 
M. Weinstock, 564 
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*Sense and Feeling in Teaching Poetry, 
Albert J. Lubell, 58 


Should Poetry Be 
Genevra Geer, 226 


Discarded? (R), 


Rapio APPRECIATION 


See Motion Picture and Radio 
Appreciation 


READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


See also Remedial Reading; Literature, 
Teaching of; Poetry, Teaching of; 
Drama, Teaching of; Magazines, 
Teaching of; Special Occasions 

TBooks for the High-School English Club 
(R), Felicia M. Ryan, 572 

*Chief Reading Interests of Freshmen, 
The, John J. Weisert, 218 

tCreative Reviewing of Biographies: A 
Character Study (R), Sarah McLean 
Mullen, 748 

t‘‘Good Reader Maketh a Good Book, A”’ 
(R), Harriet E. Lee, 486 

tInadequacy of the Book Supply, On the 
(R), Harriet L. Clark, 484 
Information Wanted! Luella Hoskins, 
290 

*Inquest into Meaning, Lawrence H. 
Conrad, 140 

tLaboratory Process in Junior High 
School Reading, A, Lawrence H. 
Conrad, 211 
Negaunee Reading Experiment, The, 
Ruth C. Schoonover, 527 

tReading—a Penny a Day (R), Elizabeth 
A. McKenzie, 320 

tSolving a Library Problem (R), Mary 
Hollyer Riggs, 819 

{What Pupils Want, Muriel Herrlin, 39 


REMEDIAL READING 


Evaluating Reading and Remedial 
Reading, Paul A. Witty and David 
Kopel, 449 

Federal Project in Silent Reading, A, 
Stella S. Center, 22 

Group Remedial Reading in High 
School, Ada B. Deal and Albert 
Seamans, 355 

*Improvement of Reading in College, 
The, Ruth Strang, 548 

Reading Instruction in a Metropolitan 
High School, Maurice Paton and 
Paul R. Pierce, 113 
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SLow STUDENTS 
See Individual Differences 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

TBook Tea, A Freshman (R), Cora 
Puckett and Hilda Bridge, 753 

tBook Week, Freshman English Classes 
Celebrate, Fleda Cooper Kinneman, 
625 

tBook Week, A Suggestion for (R), Marie 
Krieg, 652 

TBook Week Activities, John J. De Boer, 
632 

Commencement in Norwich High 
School, Elizabeth M. Thompson, 199 

Glorious Art, The (Quincentenary of the 
Art of Printing), V. C. Coulter, 459 


SPEECH, THE TEACHING OF 


tChoral Recitation, Principles and Meth- 
ods of (R), Leon Mones, 656 

tChoral Verse-reading, An Experiment in 
(R), Anna Theresa Marble, 577 

{Choral Verse Speaking Choir, The (R), 
Dorothy J. Lyne, 399 

tConversation and Courtesy—A Unit in 
Tenth-Grade English (R), Louise C. 
Waggoner, 569 

*Earlham’s Proficiency Examination in 
Oral English, Opal Thornburg, 469 

{Fifty-sixth Lane Show, The (R), E. W. 
Mossman, 61 

tFive New Approaches to High-School 
Public Speaking, Randall R. Pen- 
hale, 806 

Forum, A Student (R), Hilda E. Streeter, 
395 

Forum and Debate, Streamlining the 


(The Panel), H. D. Roberts and 
Helen Fox, 275 
Interviewing for English Classes, Ward 

S. Miller, 18 

tListening versus Talking (R), Lucile 
Lohnas, 479 

tOral Composition Class Broadcasts (R), 
Willard C. Flynt, 235 

*Ph.D. in Speech, The, Lionel Crocker, 53 

*Speech and Writing at Hiram College, 
Harold E. Davis, 726 

tThis Is Station DHS... .”’ (R), Mil- 
dred Campbell, 754 

TVitalizing Speech Work (R), Ila Maude 
Kite, 822 

tVox Pop in the Classroom (R), Helen G. 
Davison, 574 

tWestern Timber (The Panel in Action), 
Nellie Appy, 801 

{What the English Teacher Should Know 
about Speech (R), Dorothy I. Mul- 
grave, 648 


SPELLING 


tLet Them Have a Battle (R), Mildred A. 
Shippers, 237 

*Note on Spelling, A, Mary E. Burton, 
654 

{Writing a Spelling Bee (R), Alma H. 
Naset, 653 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
See Individual Differences 


VOCABULARY 


fInteresting List, An (R), Florence F. 
Goldstein, 48 

{They Found a Word for It, Irma Eareck- 
son, 467 


e EFFECTIVE WRITING 
e EFFICIENT READING 


You can teach them both in one correlated course with— 


MAKING SENSE 


Salisbury - Leonard 


Now it’s possible to give pupils training in good reading habits, while you’re teaching 
them to write well. This double-barreled program adds no extra burden, because 
reading and writing are naturally interrelated thought-processes and function 
smoothly in one unified course. 

MAKING SENSE is economical in other ways, too. It is a textbook and work-book 
combined, but still sells for the price of a work-book alone. It saves valuable time 
for the pupil, because he doesn’t have to do a lot of wasteful copy-work before he 
gets down to the actual business of doing the exercises. 


For a truly effective, as well as economical, course in writing and reading, choose 


MAKING SENSE. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS APPROACH 


in the teaching of English? 


‘Chance will not suddenly and miraculously endow us with the power 
to use and comprehend language with the exactness, clarity, and effec- 
tiveness which life in our time demands. Let us be on our way together 
in the business of grasping this superb language inheritance of ours." 
‘‘A grammar is nothing more nor less than a picture of a language at 
any one period of its development. Grammar follows language; a living 
language changes in spite of the fact that its picture has been taken; 
therefore, grammar also changes.” 


‘Experiences 
in Thought and Expression 


For Ninth and Tenth Grades 
By HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


The study of language is approached with a clearness that is almost star- 
tling at times. We wonder why we had not thought of it in just that 
way before. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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pooks 1 and ? New Edition 
Cumulative Review = 
Sentence Mastery +" 4 
Walsh and Walsh ” 
PLAIN ENGLISH 
HANDBOOS 
GUIDE TO 
Junior 
Walsh and Walsh 
ants YORK Books 2 and 3 


4224 CANBY AND OTHERS 444 


HIGH SCHOOL 
+++ ENGLISH 


For the mastery of 


INTERESTING, EFFECTIVE, AND 
CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


FOR MODERN LIFE-NEEDS 


SIX-YEAR , SENIOR and JUNIOR 
PROGRAM 7” HIGH SCHOOLS 


PERFECTLY ARTICULATED 


from year to year 


making it possible for schools to give a continuous, unbroken 
course, uniform in style, purpose, and outline 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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JAMES C. WILSON 
ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 
MARTIN JOHNSON 

MARY KNIGHT 

ROBERT FULTON, JR. 
TERENCE KEOGH 


CHIYONO SUGIMOTO 
KIYOOKA 


BERNARD R. HUBBARD 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
WILLIAM J. MORDEN 


CARL AND MARY L,. JOBE 
AKELEY 


JACK LONDON 
WILLIAM ALBERT ROBINSON 
AMELIA EARHART 

VICTOR HEISER, M.D. 
CARVETH WELLS 


F. G. CARNOCHAN AND 
H. C. ADAMSON 


WILLIAM LA VARRE 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


To be published 
January Ist 


THE OPEN ROAD 


A book of travel selections for slow-reading 
sophomores 


edited by 
RAY COMPTON 


Director of Instruction, Section One 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


WILLIAM B. BROWN 
Director of Secondary Curriculum 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


MARJORIE DOWLING BROWN 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


Here is adventure in many lands—an anthology 
of 20 selections from the writings of the au- 
thors listed on the left. All of the selections 
rate high in interest value but low in reading 
difficulty. 


This is the latest book in The Discovery Series 
for slow readers. 


Other books in the series are Adventure Bound 
(gth year), New Horizons (1oth year), and 
Champions (11th year). 


AND COMPANY 


1525 East 53d Street, Chicago 
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Americans in Action 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG, Principal, Weequahic High School, 
Newark, N.J.; and LEON MONES, Chairman, Department of English, 
Central High School, Newark, N.J. 


This is a scientifically prepared collection of biographies of “makers 
of modern America” designed specifically for use as remedial reading 
material. “An excellent collection.’ —Wm. J. Dempsey, Kelly High 
School, Chicago. “Interesting and stimulating.”—R. B. Shearin, 
Glendale Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. “Utterly delightful.” 
—T. F. Koestler, Hamilton High School, Baltimore. $1.00 


REVISED 


Essays of Our Day = Exrnow 


Edited by BERTHA EVANS WARD, Chairman, Department of 
English, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Forty-five modern essays, supplemented by study aids, notes, ex- 
ercises, bibliographies, and biographical material. It is a proven stim- 
ulus to further reading and original writing. “Very desirable in con- 
tents and appearance.”—Alice Howard Spaulding, High School, 
Boston. “Very representative collection.”—A. H. Hanson, Rufus 
King High School, Milwaukee. “A stimulus to pupils of varying in- 
terests.”—Sallie Burns, Grant High School, Portland, Oregon. $1.48 


On with the Show 


Edited by ELIZABETH LeMAY, Head of the Department of English, 
John Marshall High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


The first collection of one-act plays designed to provide training in 
oral reading and better speech habits on the Junior high school level. 
“Helpful, instructive, and very interesting.”—Fern R. Smith, Le 
Conte Junior High School, Hollywood, Calif. “A most valuable 
medium for the teaching of oral reading.” —Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. “Very practical and worthwhile.”—E. Edward Green, Em- 
merich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis. $1.08 


Film and School 


By HELEN RAND, University High School, University of Michigan; 
and RICHARD LEWIS, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, Calif. 
With the advice and counsel of Edgar Dale and Sarah McLean Mullen. 


This book, prepared by the Committee on Standards for Motion 
Pictures and Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is a book of information, directions, problems, and plans 
designed to serve high-school students as a handbook for moving 
picture evaluation. It may be used in composition classes for the 
writing of criticisms, reports, etc., or in reading classes, as well as in 
classes in moving picture evaluation. It meets the rapidly growing 
demand for a practical student’s book dealing with the social and 
cultural influences of motion pictures. $1.12 
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50 % increase in sales this fall 


follows an increase every year since publication in 1933. The Cumu- 
lative Reading Record is a device that works! 


Cheaper than you could print it 


if you were willing to take the trouble. You probably could not buy 
the stock at retail for the $3.00 per hundred the ready-to-use record 


costs you. 


Get a free sample if you have not seen the 


Cumulative Reading Record 


Devised by MARGARET M. SKINNER 


Chicago, Illinois 


211 West 68th Street 


SELF-MARKING 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Clapp- Young 


The only standardized tests that score themselves. 
Incredibly rapid and accurate from a marking 
standpoint, with high validity, reliability, and 
accuracy, these tests are widely used throughout 
the country. Among those of special value to 
High School Teachers of English are: 


THE CLAPP-YOUNG ENGLISH TESTS  V-XIl 


100 items dealing with Capitalization, Punctua- 
tion, Word Forms, and Grammar. Diagnostic 
checks and age and grade standards provided. 
Reliability about .85. Measurement of progress 
is possible by the use of the two forms, A and B. 
Each, per package, 75 cents, net. 


THE NELSON HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEST 


Determines the student’s mastery of essential 
grammatical information, and types of difficulty, 
and assists in sectioning pupils for English instruc- 
tion. There are four parts that test word usage, 
sentence structure, grammar, and rhetoric. Forms 
A and B. Each per package, with Answer Booklets, 
$1.65 net. 
Let us send you full information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Dallas Atlanta 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


. » «+ to help pupils build correct eye 
and mind habits and attitudes in 


reading 
Pitkin, Newton and Langham’s 


Self-Improvement 
in Reading 


$0.56 


A workbook, and something more—a series of pu- 
pil experiences in using seven important reading 
skills through carefully planned practice material 
embodying a varied informational and recreational 
content, and accompanied by tests of progress 
and achievement. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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To Interest Pupils a 
Textbook Must Have 
Individuality and Be Alive 


4 two qualities are leading characteristics of 
McKitrick and West’s English in Daily Use. 
Added to them is a feature which all teachers 
especially appreciate,—excellent organization. It 
is therefore not surprising that this book has 
achieved wide and enthusiastic popularity 
throughout the country. 


In their praise of the book, teachers invariably 
speak of the masterly fashion in which it presents 
the subject of creative writing, quickening the 
pupil’s observation and ideas, persuading him 
that he has something to say, and teaching him 
the effective way to say it. The style in which the 
book is written is informal, friendly, and stimu- 
lating. 


ENGLISH IN DAILY USE 


By May McKirrick, Assistant Professor of English, School of Education, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Marietta Hype West, 
Formerly Head of the Department of English, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


607 pages Charmingly illustrated List, $1.48; Workbook, $.56 


Book I, $1.08 Book II, $1.12 
Workbook, .36 Workbook, .36 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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The Eaton 


BOOK REPORT SYSTEM 


By T. EATON 


Head of the Department of English, High School 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


A handy, time-saving set of forms for 
book reports with a card for a permanent 
and cumulative record of each student’s 
outside reading. 


Form A for Novels and Dramas 
Form B for Short Stories, Essays, etc. 
Form C for The Book Review 

Form D for The Photoplay Review 
Form E for Biographies 

Form F for Travel Books 

Student’s Permanent Record Card 


Prices 
Book Report Forms $1.00 per 100 
Student’s Record Card 1.25 per 100 
Liberal discounts on large orders 


Write for Samples 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 250 
illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, silk cloth, $6.00 


Evidence of wide use and appreciation 
is shown in the jetters received from au- 
thoritative sources the world over. 


Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and 
Author, Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Netherlands 
Indies, writes:—“I can think of no better 
way of measuring the changes which have 
occurred in educational thought since 
leaving the United States, almost two 
i| years ago, than a glimpse into your Hand- 
book, if you would not mind sending it so 
far away, as I shall be in Bali for some 
months still.” 


Write for Table of Contents. If you 
write on your letterhead, examina- 
tion copy will be sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN 
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Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority” 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE “*MW’"* MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 


four generations Webster’s Dic- 
tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if you use the Merriam- 
Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


will be interested in a 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN SPEECH 
to be held in London, England 
JULY 11th-22nd, 1938 


under the personal direction of 
Maryjori£E GULLAN 


Write for a complete brochure from the Secretary, 
The Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Square, London. 
W.C.1., England. 
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The (College Reader 


edited by 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
and HOWARD M. JONES 


THE COLLEGE READER presents an “omnibus” of permanent 
value. Commendations and adoptions from the leading colleges and 
universities testify that it is measuring up to the high standard 
expected of its distinguished editors. The Introductions and The 
Study Guide present a rich field of suggestions in the way of get- 
ting the most from the book. 


THE COLLEGE READER $2.75 STUDY GUIDE 20 cents 


Headlining America 


100 OF THE BEST NEWS AND FEATURE STORIES OF 1935-1936 


edited by 


FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


and Board of Co-operating 
Editors 


MOST collections of newspaper stories are as stale as the hot 
rolls dug out of Pompeii within a month after publication in book 
form. This collection, however, is fresh; and, I think, will remain 
so. The selections are excellent. 

—Robert X. Graham, University of Pittsburgh 


Though published late in July the book has found a place in such 
institutions as The University of Wisconsin, The University of 
Vermont, The University of Toledo, The University of Missouri. 


HEADLINING AMERICA $1.40 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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New Textbook in Motion-Picture Evaluation and Criticism 
For Secondary-School Courses, Units, and Clubs 


FILM AND SCHOOL 


By HELEN RAND and RICHARD LEWIS 


with the co-operation of 
Epcar DaLe and SaraH McLean MULLEN 


The first textbook with exercises and planned activities. Authors who 
know both classroom needs and motion pictures. Forty pages of illus- 
trations that tell the story of the making of pictures. Chapter titles: 
I. Moving Pictures, a Social and Educational Force; II]. How Moving 
Pictures Interpret Life; III. The People Who Make Moving Pictures; 
IV. Rating Scales, Reviews and Criticisms; V. Moving Picture Clubs; 
Source Materials. Cloth bound, $1.12 postpaid. 


, Other National Council Publications 
READING FOR FUN, new elementary AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 


reading list, ELoise Ramsey, Chair- IN ENGLISH, W. Wi Hart- 
man. FIELD, Chairman. $1.75. 
LEISURE READING, junior high A CORRELATED CURRICULUM, 
school reading list. Mary Weeks, Chairman. 
and $2.00. 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS TO READ, Sretta 
CenTerR and Grapys L. Persons. 
$2.25. 

PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION IN 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS, 
WI Lewin. $1.00. 

GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION, 

MILTON SMITH. $1.25. 


HOME READING, high-school list, 
new revised edition. Stetia S. Cen- 
TER and Max J. Herzserc, Co- 
chairmen. 

GOOD READING, college and adult 
list, new edition. Atwoop H. Town- 
SEND, Chairman. 


All lists 20 cents, 15 cents for 10 or more 


Order books from D. Appleton-Century Company, New York or Chicago. Council members 
may buy single copies through Council office at a discount. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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